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AMES BACON GAY, Most tutions, being a native of the city 
Worshipful Grand Master of of Providence, receiving his education 
Masons in Rhode Island, is and, without interruption, making his 
wholly and essentially a Rhode home in the city of his birth. He was 
Islander and the product of her insti- born in Providence in 1846 of Abner 
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Gay and Susan Adeline (Smith) Gay, 
and can trace, through both father and 
mother, an unbroken ancestral line 
back to the landing of the Mayflower, 
and embracing many. families whose 
names are bright on the pages of both 
modern and colonial history. 

While a boy, he secured employ- 
ment in the office of the Atlantic De- 
laine Co., and remained with that 
company until its affairs were finally 
closed. During that term of employ- 
ment the late Grand Master, Thomas 
A. Doyle, became the head of the At- 
lantic Delaine Co. and a strong at- 
tachment was formed between the 
man and the boy, that lasted through 
the life of Brother Doyle. As the 
man is but the boy grown up, we 
who know James B. Gay as he is, can 
all see how a man of the character- 
istics of Thomas A. Doyle would be 
instantly attracted by the modesty and 
Sterling ‘integrity of a boy such as 
Brother Gay must have been; and we 
can see, too, how attractive such a 
man as Thomas A. Doyle was, must 
have been, to such a boy. This at- 
traction for each other was but the 
natural workings of the two natures, 
each attractive to the other. 

Or many years Brother Gay has 
been associated with the Providence 
Journal Company, and for the last few 
years has held the office of Assistant 
Treasurer of that corporation. His 


business associates are, and ever have 
been, as strongly attracted to him as 


have his Masonic associates. Prompt, 


diligent, faithful, modest and depend- 
able as he is, how could he be other- 
wise than thoroughly likeable? Who 
ever heard Brother Gay say an ill 
considered or unkind word about any 
man, in or out of the fraternity? He 
has earned his success in the business 
world, and by his thoughts and efforts 
in behalf of Masonry in this junisdic- 
tion, he has merited the unanimous 
election to the office of Grand Master 
of Masons in Rhode Island. Brother 
Gay is also an honored member of 
the Sons of the American Revolution. 
Brother Gay was made a Mason in 
Adelphoi Lodge, No. 33, on March 3, 
1891, and upon the fourth day of Jan- 
uary, 1898, was elected Master, serv- 
ing one year. Upon entering Grand 
Lodge his talents were promptly rec- 
ognized and after seeing service in 
many minor positions he was elected 
Grand Master at the Annual meeting 
on May 15, last. He also holds mem- 
bership in the higher bodies, being a 
member of Providence R. A. Chapter, 
No. 1, Providence Council, R. & S. M., 
St. John’s Commandery, No. 1 (of 
which he is a Past Commander), and 
of the Scottish Rite bodies, and at 
the meeting of the Supreme Council, 
A. A. S. Rite held in Boston Septem- 
ber 18, 1906, was admitted to the 33rd 
and last degree. We congratulate 
Brother Gay upon his success and pre- 
ferment, and the Brethren of Rhode 
Island upon their success in securing 
such an estimable Grand Master. 


TIME 


O! a wonderful stream 


is the river Time, 


As it runs through the realm cf tears! 
With a faultless rhythm, and a musical rhyme, 


And a broader sweep and a surge 
As it blends in the ocean of y 


lime, 


—B. KF. Taylor. 


Two Corner-Stones 
Laid in the Olden Times 


W. J. Chetwode Crawley, LL. D., 
A. A. Rite, 


T was only natural, when Men 
had attained to the idea of pro- 
viding magnificent residences 
for their Gods, that the Kings 
who erected Temples, the priests who 
served in them, and the architects 
who designed them, should desire to 
link their names with the edifices that 
meant so much to them. Hence grew 
the custom of constructing chambers 
in the foundations of the Temple, for 
the purpose of depositing in them dur- 
able memorials of the great men who 
had erected the buildings. The prac- 
tice, begun thousands of years before 
the Christian era, continues in full 
force at the present day. No Corner- 
stone laid with Masonic Honors is 
complete without a commemorative 
inscription and Foundation Deposit. 

Two such Foundation Deposits, one 
in Southern Babylonia, and the other 
in Jerusalem, are worthy the attention 
of the student. The former of these 
was deposited about five thousand 
years ago; the latter more than two 
thousand five hundred years ago, al- 
most half way between the former 
date and the placing of the Founda- 
tion Deposit by Sir Christopher Wren 
and his Masons in St. Paul’s Cathe- 


dral. 
i 
THE TWO-HEADED EAGLE 
of the 
ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED RITE. 


34 


D. C. L. Supreme Council, 33, 
Ireland. 


The most ornamental, not to say the 
most ostentatious feature of the Insig- 
nia of the Supreme Council, 33° of the 
Ancient and Accepted [Scottish] Rite, 
is the double-headed eagle, surmount- 
ed by an Imperial Crown. This de- 
vice seems to have been adopted some 
time after 1758 by the grade known as 
the Emperors of the East and West: 
a sufficiently pretentious title. This 
seems to have been iits first appear- 
ance in connection with Freemasonry, 
but the history of the High Grades 
has been subjected to such distortion 
that it is difficult to accept unreserved- 
ly any assertion put forward regard- 
ing them.. From this Imperial grade, 
or with this Imperial grade, the Two- 
headed Eagle came to the “Sovereign 
Prince Masons” of the Rite of Perfec- 
tion. This Rite of Perfection with its 
Twenty-five Degrees was amplified in 
801, at Charleston, U. S. A., into the 
Ancient and Accepted Rite of Thirty- 
three Degrees, with the Double- 
headed Eagle for its most distinctive 
emblem. 

When this emblem was first adopted 
by the High Degrees, it had been in 
use as a symbol of power for five 
thousand years, or so. No heraldic 
bearing, no emblematic device in wear 
today, can boast such antiquity. It 
was in use a thousand years before 
the Exodus from Egypt, and more 
than two thousand years before the 
Building of King Solomon’s Temple. 

The story of our Eagle has been 
told by the eminent Assyriologist, M. 
Thureau Dangin, in the volume of 
“Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie,” 1904. 
Among the most important discoveries 
for which we are indebted to the late 
M. de Sarzec, were two large terra- 
cotta cylinders, covered with many 
hundred lines of archaic cuneiform 
characters. These cylinders were found 
in the brick mounds of Tello, which 
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‘has been ‘identified, with certainty, as 
the City of Lagash, the dominant cen- 
tre of Southern Babylonia, ere Baby- 
lon had imposed its name and rule on 
the country. The cylinders are now 
in the Louvre, and have been deci- 
phered by M. Thureau-Dangin, whodis- 
plays to our wondering eyes an em- 
blem of power that was already cen- 
turies old when Babylon gave its name 
to Babylonia. 

The cylinder in question is a Found- 
ation Record, deposited by one Gudea, 
Ruler of the City of Lagash, to mark 
the building of a Temple, about the 
year 3000 B. C., as nearly as the date 
can be fixed. The Foundation Record 
was deposited just as our medals, coins, 
and metallic plates are deposited today, 
when a Corner-stone is laid with 
Masonic Honors. It must be borne in 
mind that in this case, the word Corner- 
stone can be employed only in a con- 
ventional sense, for, in Babylonia, all 
edifices, Temples, Palaces, and Towers 
alike, were built of brick. But the cus- 
tom of laying Foundation Deposits 
was general, whatever the building ma- 
terial might be, and we shall presently 
see what functions are attributed, by 
another eminent scholar to the Foun- 
dation Chamber of King Solomon’s 
Temple. : 

he contents of the inscription are 
of the utmost value to the Oriental 
scholar, but may be briefly dismissed 
for our present purpose. — 

Suffice it to say, that the King be- 
gins by reciting that a great drought 
had fallen upon the land. “The water 
of the Tigris,” he says, “fell low and 
the store of provender ran short in this 
my City,” so that he feared it was a 
visitation from the Gods, to whom he 
determined to submit his evil case and 
that of his people. The reader familiar 
with the Babylonian methods that per- 
vade the Books of the Captivity, will 
not be surprised to learn that the King 
dreamed a dream, in which the will of 
the Gods was revealed by direct per- 
sonal intervention and interloctition. In 
the dream there came unto the King “a 
Divine Man, whose stature reached 


from earth to heaven, and whose head 
was crowned with the crown of a God 
surmounted by the Storm Bird that ex- 
tended its wings over Lagash, and the 
land thereof.” This Storm Bird, no 
other than our Double-headed Eagle, 
was the Totem, as ethnologists and an- 
thropologists are fain to call it, of the 
mighty Sumerian City of Lagash, and 
stood proudly forth the visible emblem 
of its power and dominion. 

This Double-headed Eagle of Lagash 
is the oldest Royal Crest in the world. 
As time rolled on, it passed trom the 
Sumerians to the men of Akhad, from 
the men of Akhad to the Hittites, from 
the denizens of Asia Minor to the Sel- 
jukian Sultans, from whom it was 
brought by Crusaders to the Emperors 
of the East and West, whose succes- 
sors today are the Hapsburgs and the 
Romanoffs, as well as to the Masonic 
“Emperors of the East and West,” 
whose successors today are the Su- 
preme Councils, 33°, that have inherited 
the insignia of the Rite of Perfection. 

Such is the accredited account of the 
successive flights by which the Double- 
headed Eagle winged its way from the 
Tigris to the Danube and the Neva. 
ut it is quite possible that when the 
Mediaeval Warriors brought home the 
Storm Bird, they brought it to that 
nest not for the first time. We have said 
above that Lagash was the centre of 
a Sumerian people in the year 3000 
B. C. It has been established that the 
Sumerians were an Iranian people, 
quite distinct from the warlike men of 
Akhad, who were of Semitic descent. 
Some time after the year 2800 B. C., 
the fiery men of Akhad squeezed out 
the Iranians, and Babylonia became to 
all intents and purposes a Semitic 
Kingdom for the time. The Sumerians 
appear to have followed the Iranian 
line of migration westwards, and, very 
likely, brought with them the remem- 
brance of their guardian Bird of the 
olden time. Hence, the Storm Bird 
from Mesopotamia, with its double- 
head and outstretched wings, may not 
have seemed altogether strange to the 
Slavs, or the Teutons, or the Celts, 
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whose dim ancestry may have dwelt 
beside the Tigris. The emblem may 
have appealed to some vague sub- 
conscious inheritance of the kind that 
latter-day psychologists stigmatise as 
vestigal retro-reminiscence. Verily, the 
nomenclature is germane to “that 
blessed word Mesopotamia.” 

Reverting to the text of the inscribed 
cylinder, we gather that the Master of 
the Storm Bird was appeased by the 
King undertaking to build him a Tem- 
ple, and in response to the King’s peti- 
tion inspired him and his builders with 
a Heaven-born plan. A similar celestial 
origin is ascribed, commonly enough, 
to the more magnificent Temples of 
the Ancient East; for instance, to the 
great Temple of Horus at Edfu, built 
by the Pharaoh, under direct inspira- 
tion of the god Im-Hotep. But this 
particular revelation to Gudea is note- 
worthy, because the circumstances of 
the revelation bear a strong family re- 
semblance to those of the disclosure of 
the dimensions of the Tabernacle to 
Moses on Mount Sinai, as described in 
Exodus xxy., et seq. The cuneiform 
text is opportunely @llustrated on this 
point by the discovery of a fine basalt 
statue of Gudea, buried for ages in the 
same mounds of Lagash. He is repre- 
sented in the sitting posture common 
to Oriental statues of Great Monarchs, 
and he holds on his knees what is now 
plainly seen to be a draughtsman’s 
tablet, with the design inscribed on it, 
while hard by are the graver’s tools 
and scale: for all the world like a Trac- 
ing-board, Gauge, Skirret and Pencil 
of today. The mise-en-scene has an 
indefinable resemblance to the Frontis- 
pieces with which the engravers of the 
eighteenth century were wont to dec- 
orate the Pocket Companion and sim- 
ilar books. 

The cuneiform inscription goes on 
to describe the ceremony of laying the 
corner-stone, with a thousand details 
of inestimable value to the archaeolo- 
gist, but in no way bearing on the 
story of the Double-headed Eagle. 

These things came to pass, under the 
wings of the Storm Bird, in Lagash of 


the Sumerians, and were there written 
down, more than a thousand years be- 
fore Abram, the Hebrew, dwelt in Ur 
of the Chaldees. 


cay 
THE FOUNDATION CHAMBER 
of 
KING SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 


The version of the Legend of the 
Royal Arch authorized by the Su- 
preme Grand Chapter of England 
today differs widely from _ the 
corresponding version authorized by 
the Supreme Grand Chapter of Ireland. 
The two versions are identical in pur- 
port and dogma, and, to a certain ex- 
tent similar in method. But there the 
resemblance ceases. It would be im- 
possible for an English Royal Arch 
Mason to work his way into an Irish 
Chapter, or conversely, without other 
unmistakable credentials. The episodes. 
on which the Legends are severally 
founded, are quite distinct, each from 
the other. The English version refers 
to the building of the Second Temple 
by Zerubbabel: the Irish version to the 
repairing of the Temple of Solomon by 
King Josiah. The nomenclature and 
dramatis personae of the two Legends 
are dissimilar. So far as the present 
writer is aware, the names of the three 
Presiding officers of the English ver- 
sion were never heard in an Irish Royal 
Arch Chapter, save during the ill- 
advised and conspicuously unsuccessful 
attempt to introduce the English ver- 
sion into Dublin Chapters, which last- 
ed intermittently from 1829 to 1859. 

Tf, indeed, the Irish Version were 
held to be a survival of the original 
idea of Dr. Anderson's “well built 
Arch,” and the English Legend admit- 
ted to be a competing Legend of later 
construction, many historical difficul- 
ties would disappear. Our American 
Royal Arch Masons, who derive their 
origin from the Grand Lodge of the 
Antients, would find the hypothesis es- 
pecially helpful in regard to the intro- 
duction and development of the Cryptic 
Degrees, which would, in their turn, 
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await an easy birth in the preliminary 
stages of the Irish Ritual. 

In the Irish Legend the carefully se- 
lected articles that bear the burden of 
the tale require an adequate reason for 
their disposition, no less than for their 
discovery. In this respect enlighten- 
ment has come from an unexpected 
quarter. 

In the current volume (1910) of the 
“Memoires of the Academie des Inscrip- 
tions” appears a noteworthy paper by 
Dr. Edouard Naville on “La Decou- 
verte de la Loi sous le Roi Josias,” in 
which the illustrious writer sets up a 
comparatively new theory respecting 
the deposit discovered in the Temple at 
Jerusalem by “Hilkiah the high priest” 
which has been generally assumed to 
have been the Book of Deuteronomy. 
M. Naville contends that this was real. 
Lyra Foundation-deposit and he quotes 
many instances—both from the rubrics 
of “The Book of the Dead,” and from 
excavations like those of M. de Morgan 
at Dahchur—of similar deposits, made 
either in a specially prepared loculus in 
or under the walls of a building, or 
at the base of the statue of a god. He 
goes on to discuss the probable nature 
of the document itself, and comes to 
the conclusion that it was a summary 
of the Mosaic law by analogy with the 
similar so-called chapters of “The 
Book of the Dead,” and that it was con- 
temporaneous with the foundation of 
the Temple by Solomon. This would 
make it a good deal earlier than the 
dates assigned to it by modern critics, 
among whom Dr. Driver puts its com- 
position in the reign of Manasseh, and 
Prof. Westphal a reign earlier under 
Hezekiah, while Professors Well- 
hausen and Kuenen will have it to be a 
forgery made ad hoc by some one in 
Josiah’s confidence. Dr. Naville is also 
of opinion that the document must have 
been written in cuneiform characters, 
and thinks that the same may be said 
for the other Mosaic books, Moses, as 
an educated Egyptian, being, according 
to him, quite competent to use the 
cuneiform script which under the 
Eighteenth Dynasty was current 
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throughout Western Asia. He thinks, 
however, that the language used was 
even then Hebrew, and he mentions in- 
cidentally that the name Moses or 
“Mosheh” may be the Egyptian word 
mesu, signifying “Infant,” as the Bib- 
lical “Succoth” is certainly the Egyp- 
tian Thuket or Thukot. The kind of 
polyglot pun whereby the Hebrew 
scribes made the first of these names 
into a word meaning “drawn out,” and 
the second into “tents,” accords very 
well with their national character- 
istics as noted by Plutarch and others. 
Dr. Naville’s theory will probably be 
accepted or rejected according to the 
prepossessions of the reader; but it is 
well worked out, and certainly deserves 
consideration, even if it were not 
backed up by the name of its eminent 
Author. As is usual with this scholar- 
ly writer, he does full justice to the 
labors of his predecessors in the same 
field, including Prof. Sayee, who has 
lately bestowed much attention on the 
parallelism existing between Baby- 
lonian and Biblical legends. 

The foregoing summary of Dr. E. 
Naville’s erudite essay has been taken, 
almost without the change of a word, 
from the Archaeological Notes of this 
year’s Midsummer number, 1910, of 
The Athenaeum, a source which can- 


not be accused of partiality towards 


any version of our R.A. Legend. 

The suggestion that the writings dis- 
covered in the Foundation Chamber of 
King Solomon's Temple were not iin 
Hebrew characters may come as a sur- 
prise to some readers. But we must 
take it as fully proved that Hebrew 
was not the oryzinal or universal lan- 
guage of mankind. It was not even the 
oldest, or the most widely diffused, of 
the Canaanite (or Middle) group of 
Semitic languages. At the time when 
King Solomon’s Temple was a-building, 
Hebrew was little more than an ob- 
scure dialect, scanty in vocabulary, de- 
ficient in ordinary literature, and un- 
provided with written characters of its 
own. The famous Moabite stone and 
the Siloam inscription, unquestionably 
the oldest specimens of Hebrew, are 
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not written in what are known to us 
as Hebrew letters, but in the angular 
characters of the Phoenician alphabet. 
Hence the probability that the writings 
in the Foundation Chamber were 
couched in the cuneiform script that, in 
King Solomon’s day, ran current 
through all the land between the River 
of the East and the River of the South. 

Dr. Naville’s essay almost brings the 
Irish Version of the Royal Arch 
Legend within the possibilities of His- 
tory. If—‘much virtue in an if’—the 
principle of the Arch were known to 
the Master-Builders of King Solomon’s 
Temple, what more natural than that 


ET 851, 
they should use Dr. Anderson’s “well 
built Arch” for the preservation of the 
Sacred Deposit? The case for the Irish 
Legend is so simple, the inference so 
obvious, that the enthusiastic student 
who relies on tradition may be tempted 
to be-little the initial historical difficulty 
of showing that the principle of the 
Arch was known to our Master-Build- 
ers, or, indeed to any Builders of that 
date. Be that as it may, the alternative 
Version has no such incident as that 
recorded in Chronicles to fall back 
upon, nor does it gain any fresh sup- 
port from Dr. Edouard Naville’s 
learned labors. 
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A thousand flowerets of a thousand hues, 


Born of the sunset and the early dawn, 


Burn in the darker forest, and suffuse 


An unimagined brightness o'er the lawn. 


These are the days I give my heart in pawn 


To thee, O nature, and the world refuse; 


These are the days I feel my footsteps drawn 


To seck the wayward motions of the muse! 


I have not long enough on earth to stay 


To lose the joy of one bright summer day; 


One quiet day of peace, ah, many a one! 
Full of the song of birds and tremulous 


With sunshine; let the world seek after us; 


The muse and I are wandering with the sun. 


—Philip Henry Savage, in First Poems and Fragments. 


Necessary Advice 


Luis A. Navarrete 


N our Lodges no one person is 
absolutely necessary. There 
may be cases of many and valu- 
able ‘services rendered, but in 


them are wanting the will or the tact 
to be of service to their Lodge, but 
this has no valid reason in esteeming 


that its ex 
perity has 
brothers. 
The loss of one member is not the 
same to a Lodge as compared with 
that of a widow who has lost her hus- 


stence or collective 
depended upon 


pros- 
these 


band. That work which one person 
has executed, another or several 
others, will do in future. It may 


sometimes occur that there is not the 
same skill shown in the execution of 
their duties, but practice will over- 
come this defect. 

In many cases a change in the per- 

sonal in some of the duties is ex- 
tremely beneficial, new abilities and 
new administrative powers being 
brought into play in the performance 
of a duty often show prosperity not 
known previously. ; 
_ The Lodges should not be ungrate- 
ful towards those who serve them 
with  truthfulne and abnegation: 
they should act justly and reward 
their faithful servants, but on the 
other hand, they should never go to 
the extreme of thinking that they are 
ebliged to idolize any one person in 
particular. Give homage to whom it 
is due; but do not convert the Lodges 
into slaves of this or that ideal, 

The life and prosperity of every 
Lodge depends upon the honorability 
and sincerity of those who compose it, 
as also to the strict observance of the 
masonic laws. 

Honest and worthy men who gov- 
ern themselves in all their doings ac- 
cording to the precepts taught by 
Freemasonry, will assuredly form the 
best Lodges; and if it should be that 
these lese their prestige fer a short 


time, they never leave undone some 
good work; and this in itself is suf- 
ficient. 

To think or to proceed otherwise is 
to lessen the importance of collective 
well being and to demoralize every 
one individually. " 

One of the most important duties of 
the Master of a Lodge is that of main- 
taining good will among the brethren 
of the Lodge which he governs. 

There should be no difference of 
opinion between the brethren without 
the Master's knowledge and en+ 
deavors to arrange the same amicably. 
If the Master ignores this duty, the 
result will be the dissolution of its 
forces, but if on the contrary he is 
vigilant and zealous in maintaining 
fraternal relations between the breth- 
ren, he may rest assured that the col- 
lective status will be firm and _profit- 
able. 

By discretion in advice, by his time- 
ly word and action and by being just 
in his conceptions, the Master i 
placed in condition that, before enmity 
breaks out or any resentment i 
shown, he is consulted, his help. i 
asked for, and he is designated as an 
amicable peacemaker. 

In the masonic family, the brother 
who is highest in authority, should 
also be foremost in foresight and pru- 
dence, in order that he may be able 
to say truly that the workmen are 
contented and satisfied under his gov- 
ernment. 

The Master must not forget that in 
a Lodge, as in society, there are per- 
sons who without being bad men, are 
but negative units of the same. They 
cannot be accused of transgressing 
any fundamental precept: but they are 
the instigators of many little disagree- 
ments, either by attempting to be 
foolishly ingenious, or by offering 
themselves as gratuitous teachers, 
etc., etc. These are the ante-pathic. 
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The Master should take especial care 
in moulding such characters, and in 
not allowing them to gain the upper 
hand, even momentarily, because little 
by little they cause other brethren to 
absent themselves from the meetings 
owing to the daily bickerings which 
they provoke. But the Master should 
not take too seriously the conduct of 
these prudish persons, 

There are persons who feel pain at 
imaginary offences: persons who are 
dissatishied whether anyone discuss 
or is silent, or whether this or that is 
done; persons who imagine that every- 
one should dedicate themselves e 
clusively to make them peace offer- 
‘ings. 

The Master should not lose his time 
in resisting this class of persons, who 
only show a chronic and incurable un- 
willingness and inconsistency. 

As in the trees of the orchard, so it 
is in the Lodges; there are periods of 
exuberant growth. In the spring- 
time the trees give forth more and 
more branches, so tin the Lodges, 
many and various projects are brought 
to light from time to time. As the 
gardener prunes his trees in order to 
give more strength to those branches 
which are destined to bear fruit or 
flowers; so in the Lodges, prudence 
should be practised so as to approve of 
only those projects which can be 


realized with safety, without disad- 
vantage to others which are in execu- 
tion. 

The undue rush of projects or un- 
dertakings is in itself destructive of 
the will; or in other words one of the 
most dangerous forms of inconstancy ; 
nothing being carried out with per- 
sistency, all is incessant flightiness. 

To scatter money and labor in ten, 
twenty or a hundred different opera- 
tions, all equally praiseworthy, al- 
though commenced with enthusiasm, 
is apt to be soon forgotten and 
abandoned in order to attend to other 
ten, twenty or a hundred projects. 
These are apparent signs of much 
labor, but in reality are absolutely 
without value. 

Concentrate all disposable energies 
to the solidification and spreading of 
works already commenced, although 
this may not stimulate certain vani- 
ties, but the true critics will always 
judge as more meritorious the fact of 
having done positive good than that 
of having tried in vain and failed for 
want of prudence. If inactivity is a 
defect, by reason of fear or laziness, so 
also is the continual multiplication of 
attentions, which only lead to unpro- 
ductive outlays. 


(From “La Verdad’—Santiago de 
Chile) 
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One impulse from a vernal wood 


May teach you more of man, 


Of moral evil and of good 


Chan all the sages can. 


—IVordsworth. 


Charity 


Frederick W. 


N the Revised Version of the 
New Testament we have 
changed the translation of the 
: word which used to be Charity 
into Love. I am not sure that it was 
a happy change, but I am very glad 
it was made, because it brings into 
prominence the largeness of the word, 
—a word so big that no single phrase 
can adequately contain the richness 
of its meaning; a word so big that we 
have to think about it, and that we 
have to see ‘its application to life and 
affairs, that we have to study its 
meanings before they can be unveiled 
to us in anything like their full ex- 
tent. 

We speak of charity sometimes as 
if the content of that word were satis- 
fied by the act of putting a nickel in 
the contribution box, giving a meal to 
a tramp, or even endowing a college; 
as if the parting with that which is 
more or less superfluous for the relief 
of the possible necessities of another 
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were charity! Now, Brethren, chari- 
ty is not a deed at all; it is a dispo- 
sition, And that is the reason why we 
have tried to translate it by another 
word, the word Love; because that is 
a disposition; only, unfortunately, 
that again is a word which we have 
been accustomed to use fin more or 
less restricted meanings. 

Charity contains the lubricant and 
the cement of life. It is the disposi- 
tion which makes life worth living, 
and it is the disposition which makes 
social life and civilization possible. 
And unless that quality is present, 
life is unendurable and civilization an 


impossibility. 
There is only one great problem 
which confronts society. All the 


other problems are ramifications of 
this great one, simply partial presen- 
tations of the great underlying diffi- 
culty and problem of human life, and 
that is the problem of living together. 
If a man could live as Robinson 
Crusoe lived before the advent of his 
man Friday, on a desert island, life 
would be a very simple but somewhat 
monotonous affair, but the moment 
somebody else comes on to that desert 
island, the moment Friday makes his 
appearance, then there springs into 
existence a whole set of problems; 
and when the two inhabitants of this 
desert island become swollen to the 
population of a great country, and be- 
come aggregated in the congested 
masses of a great city, then these prob- 
lems become numerous almost be- 
yond computation, and the difficulty 
almest beyond solution. 

Tt is necessary, in order that men 
should live together, that there be 
order, and that is one of the first les- 
sons that we learn in the Masonic 
Lodge,—the lesson of order, the due 
relation of the parts, whether those 
parts are the parts of a building or the 
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parts of the social structure. It is 
necessary that those parts shall be set 
in their due order, and that the proper 
relation and proportion shall be main- 
tained among them. It is necess 
that some shall lay out the wor 
some shall perform it. It is necessary 
that some shall do the things which 
are unpleasant, and that some shall 
do the things which are difficult, and 
that some shall do the things which 
appear to be pleasant, but are, per- 
haps, not always as pleasant as they 
seem; and others shall do the things 
that appear to be easy, but are easy 
only to him who has the ability to do 
them. 

And it is necessary that this order 
shall be maintained by principles. 
And those principles we call laws and 
constitutions; and if we are to live 
together with any measure of individ- 
ual liberty, fit is only possible that 
that measure of individual liberty 
shall be obtained or can be obtained 
under the reign of law. If every man 
were a law unto himself no man 
would be free. If every man were to 
do as he pleased to the extent of his 
power, every cne of us would be the 
victim of the stronger, and every one 
of us would be the lord of the weaker. 
And the individual liber which 
means equality of opportunity, which 
means, in the words of Theodore 
Roosevelt, the square deal, which 
means the open door into which every 
man may enter to make use, in the 
chambers therein revealed, of the 
powers which God gave him, and the 
constitution itself, the abilities which 
he possesses,—all these things are 
possible only in a_ society which is 
ordered in due proportion and under 
the rule of law. 

And iit is important that this law 
shall be fixed: that is to say that in 
their calmer moments the people, who, 
after all, are the fountain-head of 
power and the source of all law, shall 
establish the principles of legislation: 
and that it shall not be in the power 
of any man, or any body of men. 
lightly to change those principles. Tt 


is not in the power of any man or any 
bedy of men to make innovations in 
the body of Freemasonry, as you have 
heard, and most of you have solemnly 
admitted. If it were, Freemasonry 
would not clasp hands in brotherly 
love around the world, and it would 
not exist through the centuries. 

It is necessary for the perpetuity of 
liberty and free institutions that there 
should be fundamental principles of 
law, not positively, perhaps, or abso- 
lutely beyond the reach of change, but 
beyond the reach of light and ea 
change, beyond the reach of prejudice 
of fickle multitude, beyond the scope 
of mounting passions, beyond the 
reach of the man who, seeing half the 
truth and knowing half the facts, and 
touched in his heart and moved, per- 
haps, in his anger and indignation 
against what he thinks is wrong, 
would allow ruthless hands to tamper 
with the principles of law upon which 
all liberty and true freedom rests. In 
that way many of our fellow citizens 
are looking, and that way, Brethren, 
lie disaster and destruction. But that 
Is not our way. It is not so that we 
have been taught. It is not so that 
we have been instructed. It is not so 
that we have lived in the Lodge; and 
I believe that the habits of thought 
and action which we contract in the 
Lodge can be our habits of thought 
and action when outside in the world. 

But I have described to you a frame- 
work of society which may seem 
harsh and hard, which may seem lack- 
ing in those humane and tender ele- 
ments which make life worth living; 
and so it would be if it were not that 
in human hearts there is always the 
possibility of this spirit of charity, 
this spirit of love, this spirit of mutual 
benevolence whereby the interests of 
all, in a true way, become the concern 
of each, and the ‘interests of each the 
concern of all. 

_ Brethren, if we are to live together 
in liberty under our flag—the em- 
blem of a united and prosperous 
people—it can only be because we 
have another’s welfare as well as 
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our own upon our hearts. It can only 
be because we consider every need of 
every one of our fellows. It can only 
be because we realize the oneness and 
the wholeness of society and of the 
whole human family. It can only be 
as we recognize that power is to be 
used with tenderness as well as dis- 
cretion; that weakness is not to be 
envious and scornful, but is to be 
sympathetic and reliable. It is only 
as we realize that authority is to be 
tempered with affection, justice with 
mercy, and law with sympathy; it fis 
only as we are able to look into the 
world about us and see there men and 
women who are not simply the execu- 
tants of our wills, the ministers to our 
pleasure, the doers of our labor and 
the entertainers of our leisure, but men 
and women and children whose inter- 
ests and whose ‘needs are the same as 
our own, to be considered at every 
point, to be always helped and never 
oppressed, whatever may be our sta- 
tion, whatever may be our place, what- 
ever may be our work in life. 

And that sentiment in the hearts of 


men sclves the problem of living to- 
gether. -That sentiment is the sup- 
port of law and of all civil institutions. 
That sentiment is the foundation of 
family life as well as of social organi- 
zation. It means all the things that 
Masonry means; it means all the 
things that the flag means; and, 
3rethren, it means all the things that 
the Bible means. Under all these 
symbols there is nothing more and 
there is nothing bigger; because there 
is not anything more and there is not 
anything bigger, and there is not any- 
thing more fundamental. It is the true 
basis of our institution. And tin pro- 
portion as we learn it there, Brethren, 
and practise it in all our daily lives 
and every one of our human relations, 
shall we as men and as Masons and 
as citizens and as children of God be 
filling our place as God's children in 
God's world. 


" Delivered at 


Feast of St. John, Bostow 
December 28, 1909 


GOOD 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 


’Tis only noble to te good. 


Kind hearts are 


more than coronets, 


And simple faith than Norman blood. 


—Tennyson. 


The Aims of Freemasonry 
An Address Delivered 
At the Opening of Lodge Ahurewa, Dunsandel 
By V. W. Bro. Rev. McKenzie Gibson 


HE Late Charles Kingsley 
once described Freemasonry 
as “a liberal and_ respect- 
able benefit club, instituted for 
the purpose of promoting and _ foster- 
ing agreeable social intercourse and 
pleasant hospitality, the principles of 
which were brotherly love and good 
fellowship, including port, sherry, 
claret, and punch.” The Roman Cath- 
olic Bishop of Christchurch made a 
public statement, three years ago, to 
the effect that ‘“IFreemasonry was a 
secret society for pursuing aims 
which were essentially destructive of 
authority.” I have elsewhere seen 
Freemasonry described as “an assem- 
blage of brethren of the mystic order 
for the purpose of discharging the du- 
ties of a Lodge, and displaying the 
beauty and glory of an ornate and 
ancient ritual.” Two of these opin- 
jons are those of persons outside our 
Order, and therefore, except in so far 
as it is sometimes good for us “to see 
ourselves as ithers see us,” of little in- 
terest, and really of no particular im- 
portance. \What is, however, of inter- 
est and of paramount importance is 
this: do we ourselves fully realize and 
appreciate the aims of our remarkable 
fraternity? Have we, as Freemasons, 
anything more than a faint idea of the 
true character of our ancient tinstitu- 
tion? How many of us would be able, 
for the benefit of the scoffer, to formu- 
late a good and sufficient reason for 
the continuance of our Order? 

Let us, for a moment, try and 
think ourselves back to the time be- 
fore we ourselves saw “the light.” We 
have heard of the secret Order of An- 
cient, Free and Accepted Masons; we 
are told that even kings have not 
thought it derogatory to lay aside the 


sceptre for the gavel; its legendary 
secrecy tickles our curiosity; we ap- 
proach some well known Freemason 
in our district, express our wish to be 
admitted; we are duly balloted for and 
elected; during the process of initia- 
tion, passing and raising we are ob- 
sessed by a spirit of wondering expec- 
tancy, tempered at intervals by a 
thinly-veiled awe, with an occasional 
under-current of playful humor; and 
possibly we rise a M.M. to put to our- 
selves the question, “Cui bono?” Then, 
with this question in the back of our 
minds, we come to Lodge to see the 
new man put through the same pro- 
cess, and as we listen to the ceremony 
(from the superior platform of the in- 
terested onlooker) we may gather a 
hint here and there that some moral 
teaching is intended, and if the teach- 
ing which we imagine we have gleaned 
appeals to us we come again; but if, 
perchance, as I fear not infrequently 
happens, the moral teaching suggested 
comes as a rude awakening, and gives 
a conception of the Order which was 
never for a moment anticipated, then 
we either join the ranks of the “unat- 
ached,” or find our Masonic solace in 
he Fourth Degree. Now, the aims of 
Freemasonry are assuredly not to be 
found in the ranks of the unattached, 
and still less are they to be found in the 
‘ourth Degree. As jinitiates we are 
told that Freemasonry is “a peculiar 
system of morality veiled in allegory 
and illustrated by symbols.” That 
being so, if we earnestly desire to 
know the aims of our Order, we must 
obviously seek them in the allegory 
and the symbols of the various de- 
grees. T suppose I should not be very 

far wrong if I said that what most 
F ‘oreibly strikes ninety-nine out of 
B57 
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every hundred upon their initiation is 
the elaborate ritual, the symbols, jew- 
els, and badges. These are the things 
which peculiarly and almost aggres- 
sively strike the eye of the newly- 
initiated. When Freemasonry adopted 
the plan of conveying moral instruction 
through symbolic figures she was 
merely carrying out the method na- 
ture herself teaches, for we know that 
nature—whether we have in mind its 
largest manifestation in the sun-centre 
of revolving spheres, or its smallest in 
the scarcely visible insect that flits for 
a moment in the summer beam and 
dies—consists of two important fac- 
tors—‘Form” and “Force.” “Force,” 
an internal power, felt, but not seen, 
which by whatever name it may be 
specialized, is at bottom that self- 
existent, self-energizing Reason which 
we Freemasons justly call the G.A.O. 
T.U.; and “Form,” the outward ex- 
pression or external planting of that 
force which we are accustomed to 
term body or matter. Now, these two 
factors—form and force—though in 
their nature contrary and antagonistic, 
are not therefore necessarily separable, 
for we find that in the Divine mystery 
of the universe they in some degree 
or other always co-exist, and in their 
extremest divergence cannot be di- 
vorced. As one writer points out, “the 
most solid form of matter—the white 
quartz rock, or the close-grained metal 
—is still drawn towards a centre, and 
powerfully held together by the force 
called gravitation; while, on the other 
hand, the subtlest forms of energy 
which we know—light, electricity, and 
thought—either operate through an 
extremely attenuated ether, or demand 
a machinery to make their existence 
felt. There is no motion without a 
moving medium, no thinking without 
brain. no stroke without muscle. But 
though, so far as our senses can testify, 
inseparable, these two contrasted ele- 
ments of all existence are by no means 
of like dignitv and importance. Coe- 
val they may be in the absolute nature 
cf things, but not coequal. The one 
stands to the other manifestly in a re- 
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lation of dependence and subordina- 
tion, as clay does to the potter. as fuel 
does to the fire, as the word does to 
the thought of which it is the expo- 


nent. The whole significance and vir-’ 


tue of things, the magic of vitality, 
the charm of beauty, the sovereignty 
of intellect, lies in the foree—a force 
which always strives after an embodi- 
ment that may be more or Tess expres- 
sive of its highest virtue, but which, 
in whatever degree, always tends to 
the form, the only value which gives 
it a place in the great account of 
things. The value of things, whether 
material or moral, in fact, always de- 
pends upon the quality and quantity 
of the force which is in them; or, to 
use the language of religion, which ‘is 
always the most philosophical, in the 
quality and quantity of the Divine in- 
spiration which breathes through them. 
The ‘ferm’ in itself is utterly worth- 
less; without the force a mere ossifica- 
tion or fossil; either absolute death, or 
something that leads straightway 
down to death.” 

Now, our Freemasonry lives and 
moves and has its place in the moral 
world, and so the domain of *Form”™ 
in its various aspects is well known to 
us under the names of Symbolism and 
Ceremonialism, and these are the sen- 
suous manifestations ta us of that kind 
of moral force, the action of which 
forms our society, and their value to 
us is wholly dependent upon the kind 
and amount of actually energizing 
force which they express. The mo- 
ment we allow our ceremonialism and 
symbolism to assert themselves as 
having an independent value, in that 
moment they lose their value, “the 
jewels are being stolen from the cas- 
ket, the expression departs from the 
fair face of the woman, and only the 
features of a doll remain.” The aims 
of Freemasonry will never be attained 
by a restful reliance upon the stately 
beauty of our ceremonial, or the most 
elaborately performed ritual. The sym- 
bol and the ceremonial are the things 
ceen, but the aims of Freemasonry are 
to be found not here, but in the unseen 
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force behind them. We must search 
into the deep wells of thoughtful senti- 
ment, out of which the symbol itself 
sprang if we would know to what it is 
that we are pledged. 

My experience of the working of 
Craft Lodges forces me to believe that 
so occupied are we in initiating, pass- 
ing, and raising candidates that the 
raison d’etre of Freemasonry is liable 
to be lost sight of. Month after month 
we are so occupied with the Ritual 
that there seems to be no time 
or Opportunity for laying a_ proper 
emphasis upon the real aims and 
true purpose for which we exist. 
Incidentally, I should like to ex- 
press my own opinion that the real 
value of any Craft Ledge is to be 
found, not in its numbers, but in the 
character of its members. And here I 
should like to add another personal 
opinion—which is this, that the large 
body of unattached Freemasons is al- 
most wholly the result of unsuitable 
admissions. I, personally, think we 
have no right to allow any man to be 
nominated for membership without 
first acquainting him with the charac- 
ter and nature of an organization into 
which he is about to be admitted. 
Many a man has been admitted into 
Freemasonry whose moral and social 
standing has been unquestioned, and 
vet he has proved unsuitable. Why? 
Because there has not been the neces- 
sary sympathetic chord. The fact of 
knowing nothing against the character 
of a candidate is not a sufficient justi- 
fication for his admission—the point 
of extreme importance jis, do you be- 
lieve from your knowledge of the man 
and your knowledge of Craft require- 
ments that he is one who, when 
admitted, would appreciate the real 
aims and purpose of Freemasonry? 

Brethren, you are all acquainted 
with my “Calling” in the outside 
world. In spite of that knowledge, I 
ask you to believe me when I say that 
when T am within the precincts of 
Freemasonry, the role of preacher does 
not altogether appeal to me; and yet 
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so jealous am I for the honor of the 
Craft, and so much do I hear from 
the outside world in adverse criticism 
of our Order, that at the risk of ap- 
pearing to “preach,” I must exhort 
you and exhort myself to spend more 
time and more thought than I fear 
we do to the real aims and purposes 
for which we, as an historic Order, 
exist. Let us not forget that we are 
pledged to an unquestioned sense of 
dependence upon the will of a Supreme 
Power, whom we recognize as T.G.A. 
O.T.U. We are pledged to a recogni- 
tion that under His. guidance iit is our 
bounden duty to help one another. We 
are pledged to regard T.V.O.T.S.L. as 
the guide of our faith and practice. We 
are taught that the fundamental quali- 
fications of a Freemason is a just and 
upright life—a life shaped and fash- 
ioned by the self-discipline of a living 
and healthy conscience, a life not lived 
for self alone, but with and for others, 
a life bound to the life of others by the 
cement of brotherly love and a sense 
of common sonship of the Most High, 
a life laid out according to the straight 
and undeviating line of conduct laid 
down by the Heavenly Architect. So 
we readily perceive that if even one 
Freemason should forget his obliga- 
tion and the precepts of our Order, 
and in any way act unworthily, he not 
only brings discredit upon his Lodge, 
but works irreparable harm to the 
whole Craft. Brethren we must re- 
member, always that the honor of our 
revered Order is in the keeping ot 
every one of us. As Freemasons we 
are the workmen of the Great Archi- 
tect, toiling in the quarry of this world. 
preparing stones for his Spiritual 
Temple in the great hereafter; and, 
that being so, the aims of Freemason- 
ry ‘become at once our duty and our 
privilege—viz., to shape and beautify 
lives and characters; firstly, and direct- 
ly, our own; and secondly, and indi- 
rectly, by our influence and example 
those of others. Our aim, both at 
“labor and refreshment,” should ever 


be to work towards that happy state, 
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“When each shall find his own in all 
men’s good, 

And all shall work in noble brother- 
hood.” 


In a word, the aims of Freemasonry 
are no other than the service of man, 
which I take it is the highest, and per- 
haps the only, service which it is in 


our power to render to God, T. G.A. 
O.T.U. veya 


“Abou Ben Adhem, may his tribe increase, 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in the room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold 
and to the Presence in the room he said: 
What writest thou? The vision raised its head, 


And in a voice made all of sweet accord, 

Answered: ‘The names of those who love the 
Lord.’ 

‘And is mine one?’ said Adhem. ‘Nay, not so, 

The angel answered. Abou spoke more slow 

But cheerily still. ‘I pray thee then, 

Write me as one who loves his fellowmen.’ 

The angel wrote and yanished, and next night 

He came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had 
blessed, 

And lo, Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest!” 


That aways has been, and must con- 
tinue to remain till time shall be no 
more, the genuine religion of the A. F. 
and A. Mason. 


—The New Zealand Craftsman. 


Order of The Eastern Star ' 


AST Grand Master Samuel M. 
Gattis Proves his friendship for 
the Order of the Eastern Star 
ae by saying: “This organization, 
mposed of mothers, sisters wives 
oe daughters of Masons, and Master 
; pen in good standing, is growing 
Hs mbers and tinfluence in this State. 
fone Uecans oe hy pe : 

Masonry receives a new im- 
petus. Women have ever been fore- 
most in relieving suffering and dis- 
tress. The women in this order are 
engaged in works of benevolence and 
charity. I recommend this organization 
to the favorable consideration of the 
Masons of North Carolina.” 

Grand Master James L. Michee of 
South Carolina is also an earnest sup- 
porter of the Order of the - Eastern 
Star, of which he says: “This order is 
doing a good work brethren, and 
ought to be encouraged by every 
means iin our power. I notice that in 
several instances where Chapters 
of the Eastern Star have been  in- 


stituted the brethren seem to have 
taken a new interest in our [raternity, 
and that the average attendance at 
the Lodge meetings has increased 
wonderfully. I would like to see a 
Chapter established wherever we have 
a Subordinate Lodge, especially in the 
rural districts and smaller towns of 
the State, as I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the softening and enno- 
bling influence of the lady members 
would tend to make us all better and 
purer men.” 

“T am proud to say that Iam now a 
member of the Order of the Eastern 
Star, and I consider the ceremony of 
initiation one of the prettiest I have 
ever seen. The lessons taught are 
sublime, and the furniture and regalia 
necessary are within the reach of 
every community. And while, as I 
stated last year, we cannot recognize 
the Order as in any way belonging to, 
or being a part of, the Masonic Fra- 
ternity, we should, as Masons, do the 
best that in us lies for the advance- 
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ment of the sisterhocd that cur moth- and the name of the town is sugges- 
ers, our sisters, our wives and our tive of the propriety of such action. 
daughters love and revere.” The lodge permitted the Chapter to 

We have noticed a different treat- use its room while a suitable building 
ment of the order by a Grand Master was being erected for the ladies. The 
of British Columbia. A Chapter of Grand Master prohibited the use of 
the order was formed at Ladysmith, the lodge room for that purpose. 


Regarding Corner-Stones 


Grand Master Wiley H. Clifton, of Indeed the ceremonies of the laying 
the Grand Lodge of Mississippi, re- of a corner-stone without music would 
fused to lay the corner-stone of a con- be very tame indeed, and as the Ma- 
servatory of music because it was not sonic ” Fraternity has appropriated 
a public building. In commenting on music as the sixth of its Liberal Arts 
this, Past Grand Master Daniel Mc- and Sciences, it should throw no 
Donald, chairman of committee of stumbling blocks in the way of its 
correspondence for the Grand Lodge culture and general dissemination. 
of Indiana says: “It seems to this 
writer that the laying of the corner- 
stone of a conservatory of music 
would have been entirely proper from 
a Masonic standpoint, and in accord- 
ance ‘with the eternal fitness of 
things.’ Music is introduced into the 
Masonic ritual, and is what is known 
as the sixth of the ‘Seven Liberal 
Arts and Sciences,’ and is thus ex- 
plained: Regarding the laying of corner- 

‘Music teaches the art of forming stones by the Grand Lodge of Florida, 
concords so as to compose delightful Grand Master Massay said: “The 
harmony by a mathematical and pro- ceremony of laying a corner-stone 
portional arrangement of acute, grave cannot be performed when the build- 
and mixed sounds. This art, by a ing has been practically completed, or 
series of experiments, is reduced to a when its walls have been already 
demonstrative science with respect to built over the place provided for the 
tones and the interval of sounds. It corner-stone; much less when ‘a mere 
inquires into the nature of concords space has been left into which the 
and discords and enables us to find out corner-stene can be slinped. Neither 
the proportion between them by will a cerner-stone be laid above the 
numbers.” first floor of a building.” 


The Grand Lodge of California will 
not officiate in laying the corner- 
stones of churches. It limits its ser- 
vice in such functions to buildings 
that are strictly Masonic in character 
or those erected exclusively for public 
purposes. 


Centennial of Humane Lodge 


And Dedication of Masonic Temple 
Rochester, N. H., July 24, 1911 


The little building, first beyond the tree, in the centre of the picture 
was occupied by Humane Lodge 1833-1835. 


WO events of more than com- 
mon importance have made 
Monday, July 24, 1911, a me- 

morable date in the calen- 
dar of the Masonic fraternity of 
Rochester, New Hampshire, for on 
that day Humane lodge was one hun- 
dred years old and a new and beautiful 
Masonic Temple was dedicated, both 
events being commemorated with ap- 
propriate and interesting ceremony 
and in the presence of a large and dis- 
tinguished company. The exercises be- 
gan in the new temple at one o’clock. 
The officers of the Grand Lodge were 
received at half past one. 

‘There was a parade from the Ma- 
sonic Hall to the city opera house at 
2 o'clock in the afternoon, headed by 
the Hanson American band, Palestine 
commandery, Knights Templar, doing 
escort duty. The centre of the opera 
house was completely filled by the lo- 
cal Masons and the grand officers, 
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speakers and distinguished guests oc- 
cupied seats on the stage. There were 
many spectators also present in the 
galleries and the side seats beneath. 
The program began with a selection 
by the opera house orchestra. A 
male quartet gave four selections dur- 
ing the afternoon, which were much 
appreciated and heartily applauded. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. William 
Warren, after which the master of 
Humane lodge, J. Stacy Tripp, gave 
an address of welcome. The address 
was forceful and at the same time 
graceful, referring to the notable char- 
acter of the event which was being 
celebrated, and the wonderful history 
of this organization, whose members 
have walked up and down these streets 
for a full century, taken a most active 
part in all the stirring events of those 
years, striven for the honor and glory 
of Rochester and played their parts 
like men. He welcomed the grand 
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Masonic Temple, Rochester, N. H. 


master and his attendants to a notable 
occasion in Masonic history, he wel- 
comed the mayor to an event fraught 
with meaning for the city, he wel- 
comed all Masons, to whom the lodge 
doors are ever open, and he welcomed 
the citizens to an occasion that means 
much to the lives of all citizens here. 

He then introduced Grand Master 
Charles H. Wiggin of the New Hamp- 
shire grand lodge, who responded to 
the welcome in a few words that were 
appreciative and to the point. 

After another selection by the quar- 
tet, Past Master Charles L. Went- 
worth read the original charter of the 
lodge. 

Then came the historical address, 
given by Past Master Frederic E. 
Small; Charles FE. Hussey, who was 
to have given it, being seriously ill. 
Mr. Small had only a week in which 
to prepare the address. He spoke in 
part as follows: 

“My task is not to treat of the great 
subject of Freemasonry, but, rather, to 
try to give a synopsis of a few leading 
factors during the lapse of a century of 


existence of one of the component 
parts of that great organization. A 
complete history of Humane Lodge, 
No. 21, A. F. & A. M., of its inception 
and progress during a hundred years 
might be written to fill volumes, but 
for the purpose of the exercises here 
today, a brief sketch only is required, 
and has been prepared.” 

Regarding the founders of the lodge 
he said: 

“The leading spirit in the organiza- 
tion of Humane lodge was Jeremiah 
H. Wocdman, Esq., who was born in 
Sanbornton, N. H., April 18, 1775. He 
graduated from Dartmouth college in 
1794, after which he taught school two 
years, and then took up the study of 
the law and was admitted to the bar. 
In 1806 he came to Rochester. 

“Then, as now, lawyers were leaders, 
and ‘in all great and important under- 
takings,’ while they may seldom lead 
in prayer, they very frequently lead by 
their counsel and advice, and so, J. H. 
Woodman, Esq., was the ‘man of the 
hour’ in putting into execution the or- 
ganization of a Masonic lodge, to be 
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Frederic E. Small 


Historian 


known as Humane lodge, No. 21. He 
presented a petition to the Grand lodge 
of New Hampshire at a special com- 
munication held at Sanbornton, Oct. 
25, 1809, for a dispensation to organizé 
a lodge in Rochester, which was grant- 
ed, and the first meeting thereafter 
preliminary to the actual formation of 
a lodge was held Thursday, Feb. 1, 
1810, at the Court house. 
“On March 19, 1810, the lodge was 
formally organized and the following 
list of officers chosen: Jeremiah H. 
Woodman, master; Levi Jones, senior 
warden; Theodore C. Lyman, junior 
warden; John Fish, secretary and 
treasurer; William Jones, senior dea- 
con; Joseph Clark, junior deacon. The 
lodge room was established at the 
Court house. It was agreed that the 
amount of the fees for conferring the 
three degrees should be fifteen dollars. 
‘The first applicant to receive the de- 
grees conferred by Humane lodge was 
Joshua Jones, who was made a Mason 
April 16, 1810, on condition that he 
should serve as Tyler for eighteen cal- 
endar months, in payment of the fees 
for the three degrees. 
“Tt is recorded that on Feb. 4, 1811, 


the lodge did not meet on account of a 
severe storm. At the regular commun- 
ication March 4, 1811, it was ‘voted 
that the evening fees to be paid by 
each brother at this and-future meet- 
ings shall be twelve cents and an half. 
The total receipts for the 
amounted to $1.1214, 

“At the regular communication of 
Humane lodge, No. 21, June 3, 1811, it 
was ‘voted that an application be made 
to the Most Worshipful Grand Master 
to extend our warrant of dispensation 
six months longer.’ Tt was also “voted 
to request Brother E. S. Moulton to 
make a set of jewels for this lodge 
four inches long.’ a 

“The Grand Lodge did not extend 
the dispensation as asked but gracious- 
ly granted a charter at once which was 
promulgated June 24, 1811. 
laws provided that the 
should be one dollar per 
in advance. 

“In 1812 the rent of the hall occu- 
pied by the lodge was $12 per year. 

“It was customary in those days for 
the lodge to hold its communications 
in the afternoon which were usually 
continued during the evening when re- 
freshments were served, Aug. 9, 1824 
the lodge ‘voted to allow Brother 
Joseph Haven's account for tvline and 
refreshments amounting to “two. dol- 
lars and seventeen cents.’ The next 
event of paramount importance in the 
history of Humane lodge occurred on 
St. John’s day, June 21, 1825, when 
the corner stone of Wesleyan chapel, 
erected by the M. FE. church, was laid. 
Charles Dennett was master of the 
lodge at the time, and was also a mem- 
ber of the building cominittee of the 
church. The Grand Master of Masons 
in New Hampshire commissioned Ma- 
jor Pierce P. Furber, a past master of 
Humane lodge, to conduct the cere- 
monies. Great preparation was made 
by the lodge for celebrating the festi- 
val and laying the corner stone, Extra 
furniture, and a ‘set of collars in com- 
plete order’ was purchased. Prepara- 
tions for the event began in March, 
1825. The lodge ordered notice to be 


evening 


The by- 
quarterages 
year, payable 
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given in the New Hampshire Republi- 
can at Dover, and to the Masonic 
lodges at Portsmouth, Dover and 
Wolfboro. Being in possession of in- 
formation that General Lafayette was 
to be entertained at a public dinner at 
Dover, June 23, 1825, the lodge ap- 
pointed a delegation, of which John 
‘T. Paine was spokesman, ‘to visit La- 
fayette and request the honor of his 
attendance at the approaching celebra- 
tion.” ‘After Brother Paine addressed 
the General he then returned the fol- 
lowing answer written with his own 
hand.’ ‘I much regret the impossibil- 
ity Iam under, in consequence of pre- 
vious and positive engagements, to at- 
tend my brethren of the Masonic Hu- 
mane lodge of Rochester on the cele- 
bration which they contemplate on the 
24th. My heart will be with them, and 
I beg them to accept my fraternal at- 
tachment and good wishes. Lafayette.’ 
“Dover, June 23rd, A. L. 5825. 7 
“The answer of Gen. Lafayette was 
engraved by It. S. Moulton on a plate 
of copper and the same was deposited 
under the corner stone. It was cus- 


tomary in those days to confer the- 
three degrees of Masonry upon min- 
isters of the Gospel free of charge, and 
it is recorded that on June 4, 1827, 
‘James Warren was made a Mason in 
due form free from expense, he being 
a preacher of the Gospel.’ 

“In 1835 the lodge was paying a 
rent of $30 per year. About this time 
the affairs of the lodge were running 
low and for several years only one 
meeting was held, the annual com- 
munication. The last was held Octo- 
ber 9, 1837, after which the lodge be- 
came dormant, having converted all 
the available property and dividing it 
among the members, after bestowing 
liberal amounts for charity. The lodge 
remained dormant until 1850 when it 
was reorganized with the same brother 
Master that held the office at the time 
the lodge suspended. The subject of 
temperance appears to have invaded 
the lodge in 1853, when it was ‘voted 
to choose a committee of two to con- 
sult with James Conner and ascertain 
if he sold spirituous liquors, and if so, 
to procure a pledge from him, if he 
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J. Stacy Tripp 


Wor. Master 


was disposed to give one, to abstain 
from the traffic.’ ‘Committee reported 
that Mr. Conner wished one month’s 
time for consideration.’ It is recorded 
that at a meeting of the lodge held 
Feb. 3, 1857 it was ‘voted that there 
should be no smoking of tobacco in or 
about the hall or ante-room of said 
lodge at any regular or special com- 
munication hereafter.’ 

“Ata special communication of Hu- 
mane lodge on Tuesday evening, May 
26, 1859, for the installation of officers, 
the ceremony was public so far as to 
permit each brother to have a lady ac- 
company him. With reference to the 
collation it is recorded as follows: 

“The Bill of Fare is appended for 
future reference ‘should occasion ever 
after require knowledge of it.’ 

30 Pies, (Apple and Mince), $3.00 


15 Sponge Cake, 1.50 
10 Frosted Cake, 1.50 
10 Fancy Pound Cake, 1.00 
100 Cream Cakes, 2.00 
6 Loaves White and Brown Bread .60 

$9.60 
1 Bushel Apples, 2.08 


3434 Ibs. Corned Beef, 6 Ibs. Beef 
Tongue, 4.85 


2 Bottles Gherkins, 
4 Ibs. Sugar, 
2 lbs. Coffee, 
7 lbs. Cheese, 
6 gals. Milk, 


Cooking Meat, 

Horse Hire, 

Fitting up Hall, etc., 

Printing Order of Exercises, 
Expenses of Singing, 

S. Wentworth bill for washing, 

“The above furnished ample refresh- 
ment for at least 100 persons and 5 
pies, 3 Ibs. cheese, 5 of sponge cake, + 
gals. milk, 5 to 10 Ibs. meat could have 
been dispensed with.” 

The history of the lodge is very 
fully related by Brother Small. Due 
credit is given the noble brethren 
whose service has made the lodge a 
blessing to the town. The various 
halls where the lodge has held _ its 
meetings during the century past are 
also described and generous tribute ac- 
corded to Brother Hanson whose gen- 
erosity provided the lot on which the 
temple has been erected. 

The oration of the afternoon was de- 
livered by Past Grand Master George 
I. McAllister of Manchester. He dwelt 
more especially on the ideals, the prac- 
tical value, the sublime principles of 
Masonry and other kindred orders, and 
was eloquent in his portrayal_of these 
things. 

At six o'clock lunch was served to 
guests and all Masons in the banquet 
hall by Caterer Charles A. Davis. At 
eight o'clock occurred the dedication 
exercises nerformed by the grand 
lodge, to which only members of the 
order were admitted. 

; Following these exercises a most en- 
joyable entertainment was given. 

The beautiful new Masonic temple is: 
the result of the liberality of Charles 
A. C. Hanson, who, while the lodge 
was seeking new quarters after the 
burning of the Dodge block, offered 
them a free gift of this splendid corner 
lot on Hanson’s street and thus made 


Most Wor. George I. McAllister 


Orator. 


possible the erection of the fine 
building. 

The building itself is of brick, with 
stone and terra cotta trimmings and is 
without a superior in the city in beau- 
ty, among business blocks. There are 
two large stores with basements on 
the first floor. On the second floor 
are some fine suites of ofiices. The 
banquet hall is also on this floor, with 
most convenient kitchens. The banquet 
hall is large and attractive, it is fin- 
ished and furnished in mission style. 
It can be used for dancing and other 
purposes, if desired, as it is of ample 
size. 

The lodge room and ante-rooms are 
on the third floor and are most beauti- 
fully and artistically arranged and fur- 
nished. Much has been done in the 
way of furnishing by the ladies of the 
Eastern Star. 


Rudolph Kramer 
President Masonic Building Association 
Chairman Building Committee 


The present officers of the lodge are 
as follows: Master, J. Stacy Tripp; 
senior warden, Eugene C. Howard; 
junior warden, Arthur E. Hurd; treas- 
urer, John L. Copp; secretary, George 
C. Watson; chaplain, Rev. Charles H. 
Percival; senior deacon, Charles’ W. 
Varney; junior deacon, John M. 
Rosch; senior steward, Lorenzo W. 
Clifford; junior steward, Eugene C. 
Foss; marshal, Fred W. Crocker; 
tyler, B. Ford Parsons. 

The officers of the Masonic Building 
Association are: President, Rudolph 
Kramer; secretary, Leslie P. Snow; 
treasurer, John S. Kimball; directors, 
Rudolph Kramer, Orrin A. Hoyt, J. W. 
McCrillis, Justin A. Emery, Fred W. 
Crocker. The directors were the build- 
ing committee. 


Danger of Overmuch Lesgisl.tion 


The danger of constant and unwise 
legislation in Masonic Grand bodies 
is most aptly expressed by Past Grand 
Master James H. Worth in a late re- 
port on Correspondence for the Grand 
Lodge of New Mexico, who says: “TI 
dread, and feel that the dread is well 
founded, this modern tendency to 
eternal legislation on topics which 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
ancient conditions; I dread this tam- 
pering with old laws; I dread the re- 
sult; the anarchy which will ultimate- 
ly come unless we stick to the faith 
of our fathers. It is time that some 
vf us called a halt. It is time that 
we adopted the methods of some 
jurisdictions, which I will not name, 


but whose actions are familiar, whose 
cesults are known, whese methods and 
beliefs are characterized today as 
‘ancient. I believe that the spirit of 
Masonry can only be maintained, that 
che results of Masonry can be seen 
only by strict, absolute adherence to 
the ancient law, no matter where it 
hits, no matter where it hurts. Unless 
this is carried out, the Craft, if they 
continue the present fad cr obsession 
for legislating on everything under 
the canopy of heaven, for casting re- 
flections upon the landmarks, it will 
degenerate into a modern fraternal 
order like one of the many mush- 
room growths that have come up dur- 
ing the last ten years.” 


Wolfgang Mozart 


A sanatorium was dedicated on May 
1, at Bad Reichenhall, near Salzburg, 
Austria, which owes its existence to 
the Masonic fraternity in that district. 
Director R. Koch, of that town, has is- 
sued a brochure on Brother Mozart, 
dedicating it to the Sanatorium Com- 
mitf®e, and according to the little 
book, the Emperor Francis I was mas- 
ter of the Vienna lodge “To the Three 
Canons,” which was founded by the 
Earl Bishop John Schaffgotsch, mas- 
ter of the lodge in Breslau known as 
the “Three Skeletons.” Brother Wolf- 
gang Mozart was originally a work- 
ing member of the Vienna lodge 
“Charity,” which a year after its 
foundation was merged in the lodge 
“Newly Crowned Hope,” Duke Wen- 
zel Paar being master, and Schikane- 
der, an associate of Mozart, a member, 
and quite a number of Mozart compo- 
sitions must be attributed to the dedi- 
cational spirit as evoked ‘by his) Ma- 
sonic associations among which are 
the “Gessellenweihe’—tribute to the 
fraternity, “The Mason’s Delight,” 
and Masonic funeral music, but chief 
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of all, the “Magic Flute,” 
apotheosis of Masonry, symbolically 
considered. Mozart occupied an ex- 
alted position in Masonry and there 
are now four lodges named after him, 
two in America, one in Leipsic and the 
Salzburg Mozart Lodge, which is par- 
ticularly devoted to the memory of 
Brother Wolfgang Mozart. Josef 
Haydn was also a devoted Mason as 
member of the Vienna lodge ‘The 
True Association.” Whenever Mozart 
went to Salzburg he worked in the old 
lodge “Prevision,” of which Frederick, 
Earl Spaur, controlled the hammer, as 
they call it in German, and many of 
the prominent lords and counts and 
other men of prominence were 
brothers or master Masons and be- 
yond, with Mozart in that work. Beet- 
hoven was supposed to have joined 
the cult, but it is not positively 
known, The London Philharmonic 
contribution that went to him was 
supposed to have been based on the 
sign. As Masons are not in the habit 
of discussing these things they re- 
main obscure. 


which tis an 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


THERE was never more need of bringing the 
best and men in Freemasonry to 
the front than now. Freemasonry is no longer 
a secret society as far as its fraternal and 
social features are concerned and hardly more 
so in the exercise of its legislative and execu- 
tive functions. Scarcely any Masonic gather- 
ing, socia] or otherwise, escapes the notice 
of the daily press, and the general public is 
apprised of election of officers, presentation of 
jewels and other ceremonies and celebrations 
of every nature, as fully and promptly as 
though it was a part of the institution. 

Without saying whether or not this is right 
we must admit there is little probability of 
change. Publicity is characteristic of the day. 
It is the first principle of business and found 
alike in politics and in the methods of the 
church. 

Within our recollection as a Mason it was 
a rare occurrence when the names of lodge 
officers or the incidents of lodge elections 
were scen in a newspaper. How is it now? 
All this information with photographs of offi- 
cers are in the hands of the reporter before 
the meeting is closed and on the next morning 
the puklic is informed that Mr. Blank has 
been elected worshipful master of a lodge. 
The public know nothing of the duties of 
the worshipful master, but it is struck with 
the high sounding title, especially when it 
sometimes happens that the man who has 
been clected worshipful master, though hon- 
est and upright in life and a peaceable citizen, 
has no other qualities to commend him to the 
public. He is without experience in public 
affairs, or influence in society, and is unfitted 
to support with dignity the high sounding 
title that has come to him. Masonry is not 
honored by conferring its offices on men who 
are intellectually or socially weak. We do 
not expect that every Mason in office will 
measure up to the highest standard of fitness. 
Masters of lodges, however, should at least 
reach the average standard of intellectual and 
social elevation of their own associates. 

Masonry has suffered much from a practice 
quite universal, but fortunately repudiated by 
the grand lodge and grand chapter of Massa- 
chusetts, and perhaps by other hodies, of pro- 
moting officers as a matter of course, from a 


strongest 


low station to one higher, so that an ofncer 
without reference to his fitness who has once 
started in line is sure to be rewarded with 
the highest station, if he has patience to con- 
tinue to serve. This method is sure to pre- 
vent some of our most able men from ever 
holding Masonic office. They are men whom 
we want, Lut their lives are too full of im- 
portant work to allow them to serve Masonry 
at the expense of valuable time in service that 
can be done by the average man. There 
should be some way, and this is the point to 
which this article leads, there should be some 
way by which Masonry can secure the service 
of its best men and have them fill its most 
exalted offices without requiring them to pass 
through the detail of work in the lower offices. 
We say that Masonry is not a secret society 
as far as much of its business is concerned. 
Its officers are known to the public and by 
their character and usefulness Masonry is 
judged. Weak men in public places carry the 
impression of a weak institution, but strong 
men in office proclaim a high value and com- 
mand respect for the order they represent. 

In the early days, when the public knew 
little or nothing of what was done in the 
lodge, or who composed its membership, an 
occasional weak officer was of less account, 
but Freemasonry and its doings are now so 
well known that the making of its character 
should be in the hands of our best men, and 
they should occupy its executive positions 
without a long apprenticeship in the lower 
offices. This idea may be illustrated by the 
example of the grand lodge of England 
where it is the practice to have the office of 
grand master filled by the most distinguished 
Mason of the kingdom, preferably the King 
if he be a Mason. The actual detail work of 
the grand master is done by another officer 
who is styled the pro-grand master. No one 
can say that Masonry in England does not 
stand higher by this practice than it would 
otherwise. . 

A recent editorial in the Illinois Free- 
mason, referring to the quality of men occupy- 
ing Masonic office, attributes the lack of able 
men to a passion for money making which 
seems to dominate men everywhere. Although 
the cure suggested liy our contemporary is a 
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larger social development rather than by our 
plan of bringing our big men to the top 
‘by some shorter route than the old one of 
advancing one step at a time through all of the 
offices, we think the comments of the Free- 
mason worthy of consideration. It is in line 
with suggestions that are now being made by 
intelligent Masons with increasing frequency 
that there is more in Masonry “Than merely 
grinding out degrees.” We quote from our 
Ulinois brother as follows: 

“One of the most prominent financiers in 
the west who, by the way, is an actively in- 
terested Mason, said the other day that 
Masonry was fast passing into the 
control of the middle class. He cited as a 
reason that the country was money-mad and 
men of talent and ability had only time for 
those things which would bring a large pe- 
cuniary return. When one stops to think 
about the matter it will be seen that there 
is some truth in the statement. However, 
this writer takes the view that much of this 
condition is chargeable to Masonry itself. At, 
the present time what do we have to offer 
the banker, the lawyer, the doctor, the college 
professor after he becomes a member of the 
fraternity. Many of these men have not the 
time to learn the ritual and for this reason 
are debarred from participation in the work. 
The solution of the question lies in an awak- 
ening to the fact that there is something more 
in Masonry than merely grinding out degrees. 
Let us have a little more of the social, the 
fraternal feature in our meetings and it is 
believed that a new interest will be found in 
Masonry.” 


A Specs Communication of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts was held in Newton- 
ville, Mass., November 14, 1876 for the pur- 
pose of instituting Fraternity lodge and in- 
stalling its officers. Most Wor. Percival L. 
Everett was grand master at that time, Charles 
A. Welch, deputy grand master; William D. 
Coolidge, acting senior grand warden; Lucius 
W. Lovell, acting junior grand warden; John 
McLellan, grand treasurer; and Thomas W. 
Davis, acting recording grand secretary. 

The charter of the lodge, which was signed 
by 51 brethren, was read by the acting grand 
secretary. The several officers of the lodge 
were installed by the Grand Master and his 


officers. The lodge passed through an experi- 
ence of nearly eleven years and then sur- 
rendered its charter to the Grand Lodge. 

Since then conditions have changed and a 
number of the original brethren have peti- 
tioned the Grand Lodge for the return of the 
charter, which on the evening of June 16, was 
restored to them by the hands of Grand 
Master Dana J. Flanders. 

What makes the revival of importance in 
the minds of those directly concerned is that 
the present master, Horatio B. Hackett. is 
the one who filled the chair at the first birth 
—a span of thirty-six years; the senior war- 
den now was the third presiding officer; the 
present junior warden sat in the west when 
the lodge went out of existence and the treas- 
urer of today was then in the south 


Of the Grand Lodge officers whose names 
are mentioned above as taking part in the 
first installation of Fraternity lodge all but 
Rt. Wor. Thomas W. Davis have passed from 
earth life to the home keyond and it is an 
interesting fact that it was his duty to dis- 
charge at this time the same duty that he 
performed on the first occasion. 

After the grand master announced the ob- 
ject of the session Grand Secretary Davis 
read the charter, which has been held by the 
Grand Lodge nearly a quarter of a century 
and was signed by Grand Master Everett. 

“The conditions having been complied with 
the charter is restored,” said Grand Master 
Flanders, and the grand marshal made the 
proclamation, 

Five of the eight applicants who signed the 
petition for restoration were designated as 
officers. They are: Horatio B. Hackett, wor- 
shipful master; William I. Goodrich, senior 
warden; William O. Hunt, junior warden; 
Henry W. Kendal, treasurer, and Edwin Ch 
Childs, secretary. The others ares A; Cy 
Daniels, Charles T. Pulsifer and Theodore 


W. Gore. A number of applicants are in 
waiting. 


The appointive officers so far selected are: 
Rev. John Matheson, chaplain; George H. 
Benyon, marshal; George H. Brown, organist; 
and E. E. Williams, tyler. 

Grand Master Flanders installed Worship- 
ful Master Hackett and said that he was 
happy to place in his hands the old charter. 
The senior and junior wardens, the treasurer 
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and secretary were installed by the correspond- 
ing grand officers, while the acting deputy 
grand master inducted those who had been 
appointed. 

In his address the grand master congratu- 
lated the lodge that there were enough of the 
old members living to ask for a revival of 
the charter. He remarked that there were 
sixty thousand Freemasons in the State, a 
gain of one hundred per cent in twenty years, 
while the increase in lodges during that time 
was twelve. He believed in more and smaller 
lodges, which he thought best for the craft. 

BREUER 


Amonc the well known Masons who went 
abroad last month on the magnificent Fran- 
conia of the Cunard line were George W. 
Bishop of the Railroad Commission, a past 
commander of Athol commandery, K. T.; 
Arthur B. Chapin, bank examiner; Dr. W. L. 
Richardson, a member of the Grand lodge of 
Massachusetts and Brothers William C. Cod- 
man and James W. Dana. 

xX? ® 


Granp Master Winiiam S. Brack of the 
grand lodge of Nova Scotia, made a visit to 
every lodge, seventy-three in number, in his 
jurisdiction during his term in 1910. He got 
into one place where he was not known, con- 
cerning which he says: 

“This is the only lodge in the Jurisdiction 
that required me to pass an examination prior 
to my entering the lodge room and while they 
felt a great deal of diffidence about asking me 
to undergo any examination, I wish to con- 
gratulate and commend them for this act. 
While I am aware that some in this Jurisdic- 
tion hold that the Grand Master and other 
Grand Officials on official visitations are ex- 
empt from an examination I wish to go on 
record as one who believes that a Grand Mas- 
ter or any other Grand Lodge Officer is sub- 
ject to the same law as regards visitors, whom 
no member of the lodge can vouch for.” 

RRRRR 

Wuen Past Grand Master John Corson 
Smith was lieutenant-governor of Llinois, one 
of the colored janitors of the state house at 
Springfield came into his office one morning 
and related the following incident, which he 
said occurred the previous evening in the 
negro lodge of which he was a member: 

“The ballot box had been passed and the 


Worshipful Master asked, ‘How is the ballot 
in the south, Brother Junior Warden?’ ‘Clar 
in the south, Worshipful.” ‘How is the ballot 
in the west, Brother Senior Warden?’ ‘Clar 
in the west, Worshipful The W. M. then 
inspected the tox and said, ‘And Clar in the 
east. I therefore declar Mr. Josephus Johnson 
duly elected to take the degrees in this lodge. 
Up jumped a big coon, as black as the ace of 
spades, and cried, ‘That's a ’fernal lie, Wor- 
shipful Master. I put in four black balls my- 
self.’ —Grand Lodge Proceedings. 


RRERY 


Granp Master Eccteston of Virginia in re- 
ferring to the subjects brought to his attention 
as Grand Master said: “I was appealed to by 
a lady in a distant State, whom I never be- 
fore heard of, presumably a widow, grass or 
sod, as she signed her name with the prefix 
‘Mrs.,’ to find her lover, and after delivering 
an inclosed letter, to give her all possible in- 
formation, on the ground that my Eastern Star 
ol.ligation required it. TI replied: 

“Dear Madam—I am not a member of the 
Eastern Star, and therefore ignorant of the 
obligations it imposes. I do not think it com- 
ports with the dignity of the office I have the 
honor to hold that I should be looking up re- 
creant lovers. For that reason, and because I 
have heard that the gentleman is married, I 
herein return your letter without delivering it. 
Besides, I do not think he now lives in Rich- 
mond, as I do not find his name in the tele- 
phone book, 

“Wishing you better luck next time, I re- 
main, Yours very respectfully.” ” 

RVRRVR 

.Grano High Priest Charles D. Burrage 
made a fraternal visit to Orient Royal Arch 
Chapter, Hyannis, Mass., June 19. The visit 
was intended as an honor to Rt. Ex. Charles 
B. Marchant, district deputy grand high priest 
of the 12th district who is a member of Orient 
chapter, The Grand High Priest was attended 
by a suite of well known companions, among 
whom was Rey. Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton. 
The greeting by Walter B. Chase, high priest 
Was most cordial, 

After an exemplification there were ad- 
dresses by Grand High Priest Burrage and 
Rey. Dr. Hamilton. At the banquet, however, 
there was a flow of oratory, in which nearly 
all the visitors were heard. 
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At least once in each year we are reminded 
of a hotel where an elegant dinner is served 
and a genial landlord greets each guest. This 
reminder comes when the proprietor of the 
Cheshire House, Keene, N. H., whom every- 
body knows as Jud Reynolds, renews his sub- 
scription to the New England Craftsman. This 
is complimentary and he is worthy of it. 

BRRER 

One of the most interesting communications 
of Rabboni lodge of Dorchester, Mass., dur- 
ing the past season was held Wednesday, June 
21, when a delegation of the officers of Tus- 
can lodge, Dean K. Webster, worshipful mas- 
ter, Lawrence, Mass., made a fraternal 
visit to Rabboni lodge, George C. Thacher, 
worshipful master. The party were three 
hours on the road, coming in automobiles, 
but they received a cordial greeting and found 
a Lanquet waiting for them. The visit was 
in return for one made by Rabboni a short 
time before. 

The visiting brethren assumed the official 
stations in Rabboni and assisted in the work. 
Good speeches and sociability were the feat- 
ures of the evening. 

Union lodge of Dorchester, Mass., cele- 
brated its 115th anniversary, Saturday, June 
10, by showing marked attention to its vet- 
eran members, who have been connected with 
the lodge for a quarter of a century or more. 

The past masters who have gone along the 
path of years since attaining their honors con- 
tributed largely in carrying out the idea of 
the celehration by assuming the offices during 
the exemplification. Some of them, indeed, 
came within the charmed circle of those con- 
stituting the patriarchs, and it is remarkable 
that all of the surviving past masters were 
present. 

Elisha Moseley was the dean of the nearly 
three-score in the list, having signed the by- 
laws of the lodge in 1858. There was a tre- 
mendous ovation as he responded to his name, 
and it was the same when the tyler, Benjamin 
C. Bird, 48 years in harness and the second 
oldest, was called. There is no survivor in 
the five years between the two. Not one of 
those who became members from 1872 to 1876 
has lived to see what was arranged as the 
observance of the 115th anniversary. 

At 4 


a committee escorted the past mas- 


ters to the lodge room where Frank M. Wey- 
mouth, W.M., received them. To Isaac H. 
Eddy, J. Lodge Eddy and James T. Sherman 
he presented past master’s aprons. 

The regular officers vacated their stations 
which were assumed by the past masters. 

The roll of honor was read by the worship- 
ful master, and it was announced that some 
were ill, while others had sent letters regret- 
ting their inability to attend, not a few being 
at a great distance. Appended is the list: 

Class of 1858—Elisha Moseley. 

Class of 1863—Benjamin C. Bird. 

Class of 1864—Laban Pratt and John W. 
Porter 2d. 

Class of 1865—Henry Hall, John E. Swan, 
John L. Bird, Charles A. Burditt and Ansel 
F. Temple. 

Class of 1866—Sargent Fruear. 

‘Class of 1867—Edward Stern and William 
H. Chase. 

Class of 1868—George A. Jones and Walter 
F. Cook. 

‘Class of 1869—Stephen A. Wiswell and Fred 
A. Brigham. 

Class of 1870—Rustes Gordon, Cyrus C. 
Conant, Frederick L. Pierce, Joseph T. Ward 
Jr., George H. Parker, Isaac H. Eddy, Alex- 
ander Pope Jr., and William Carroll Pope. 

‘Class of 1871—William C. Withington and 
Frederick B. Pierce. 

‘Class of 1872—Franklin J. Clerk and John 
A. Burgess. 

Class of 1876—Horace T. Clay. 

Class of 187/—John Mears. 

Class of 18783—William F, Temple. 

Class of 1879—Frederick H. Bronsdon and 
Ira E. Fairbanks. 

Class of 1880—J. Lodge Eddy, Gilbert A. 
Daggett and Thomas J. Hatch. 

Class of 1881—J. William Tolman, George 
J. Parker, Herkert Gough and James T. 
Sherman. 

‘Class of 1882—Levy Herman, George H. 
Rimbach, Frank W. Whitcher, Richard H. 
Jenness, George L. Smith and Walter E. 
Paine. 

Class of 1883—Solomon M. Hyams, Frank 
E. Trask, Sewell A. Faunce and George W. 
Burditt. 

Class of 1884—Godfrey M. Hyams, Fred- 
erick L. Walker, Sumner B. Cole, George 
Eddy and William H. Dolbeare. 
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NOTE AND 
of 1885—Clarente B. Mitchell and 
Caleb D. Dunham, 

Class of 1886—Alexander H. Copley. 


At the banquet there were more than 250 
present. Worshipful Master Weymouth, wha 
presided, spcke of the events of the day, how 
much they meant to the lodge and compli- 
mented the past masters as well as the vet- 
erans. It is evident, he said, tha: Freemasonry 
is a permanent institution in Dorchester. They 
could, he was sure, look forward with con- 
fidence to the future. 

Sec. Rand read from the records of a 
century ago and they enlightened the com- 
pany about the way affairs were conducted in 
18i1. The master presented letters from 
Ansel F. Temple and Horace W. Clay, who 
were unable to join in the festivities; there 
Was an anniversary ode written by W. T. H. 
Salter and sung by a quartet, oration by the 
chaplain, Rev. Clifton D. Gray, followed by 
addresses from Past Grand Warden Soule, 
Past Masters Abbott and Knight, song from 
Arthur E. Rogerson, with “Auld Lang Syne”. 
to close. Orchestral selections and numbers 
Ey the quartet were provided at intervals. 


We append the ode written by Brother W. 
T. Salter for the occasion. 


UNION LODGE—1796-1911. 


Just one hundred and fifteen years ago, 

How swift the sands in the hour glass flow! 

Our fathers met with zeal upon this sod, 

And offered homage to Almishty God; 

Their sacrifice was honor, truth, and love, 

Their altar was God's footstool up above. 

Their guides the Bible, Compasses, and 
Square— 

Lights that have shown so brightly through 
each year; 

Their tools the guage (by this their work was 

laid), 

The plumb, the level, trowel and the spade. 

Their shop the world, their canopy the sky, 

Their overseer God's allseeing eye, 

Their trestle-board the charter that we hold, 

Its parchment tinted by time's hue of gold; 

Their ashlers men, whose brotherhood thev 
sought, 

They found them rude and to perfection 
brought. 

Apprentices they in life’s Quarry hewed: 

Craftsmen they proved that what they did was 
good; 

As masters, when were put in place the parts, 

Cemented all, by fond affection’s arts. 

They laid the corner stone on which we build, 

stone a life, each pillar vows fulfilled, 

Their heart's devotion beautified our shrine, 
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And spread our table with corn, oil and wine. 

They were but men when persecution’s scourge 

Sounded abroad Freemasonry’s sad dirge; 

Our hearts go out in honor to the few 

Who stood their ground and fought the battle 
through; 

We honest love and pity yield the rest 

Whose courage fled before Earth’s jeer and 
est: 

When’ all was done and each had proved his 
worth, 

They sought their couch prepared by Mother 
Earth. 

Their names? Bow low your heads in rev- 
erence dear nega 

Ye living stones today assembled here. “3 

Their days are spent. But we with joy and 
pride 

Take up the tools that they have laid aside; 

Nor cease our labors, till the setting sun 

Shall bring the Jewel of God’s grand “Well 


done.” 
We, if we build on Wisdom’s Mighty Plan 
With hearts of love as broad as earth’s great 


span, 
Will meet, with strong-grip at the Master's 
throne, 
The men who laid our Lodge’s Corner Stone, 
Just one hundred and fifteen years ago— 
How quick the sands in the hour glass flow. 
—W. T. H. Salter. 


RRRBR 


THE corner stone of the Cyril and Julia 
Johnson Memorial Hospital, Stafford Springs, 
Conn., was laid June 17, by the Grand Lodge 
of Connecticut. The event was observed as a 
holiday. The stores were closed and flags were 
flying from public and private buildings. The 
officers of the Grand Lodge were entertained 
by Worshipful Master David Robertson of 
Tonic lodge, No. 110. The line was formed at 
3 o'clock and marched to the hospital site. 

The main floor had been laid and was oc- 
cupied by guests of honor, including Mr. and 
Mrs. Cyril Johnson, the speaker, Rev. Dr. 
C. H. Puffer of Salem, Mass., and the archi- 
tect, Wm. B. Johnson of Hartford. In the 
Tear was seated a large chorus. 

Past Grand Master Fred A. Verlpanck acted 
as grand master in the impressive Masonic 
ceremony of placing the stone. Grand Master 
R. B. Chapman of Madison, acted as deputy 
grand master, Others assisting were Grand 
Senior Warden Wilbur S. Comstock of Ha/l- 
dam. Grand Junior Warden E. H. Parkman 
of Thompsonville, W. M. David Robertson 
acting as grand treasurer, Grand Secretary 
Frank W. Havens of Hartford, District Depu- 
ty CC. Perkins of New London as grand 
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senior deacon; Grand Junior Deacon Thomas 
McKenzie of Paweatuck, Grand Marshal L. Te 
Nickerson of Cornwall, Grand Senior Steward 
Rev. William F. English of East Windsor, Dis- 
trict Deputy E. M. Peck of West Hartford 
as grand junior steward; Associate Grand 
Chaplain Rev. J. F. George of Rockville as 
grand chaplain, Past Master H. S. Abel as 
grand tyler, Past Grand Master E. E. Fuller 
of Tolland as grand architect. 

Rev. Dr. C. H. Puffer of Salem, Mass., but 
a native of Stafford, delivered the principal 
address, 

In speaking of the enormous growth of the 
country along lines of industry and education, 
he placed the glorious spirit of the modern 
philanthropists as well keeping pace. The hos- 
pital will be wholly representative of Stafford 
mind and means, as not only the spirit and 
money were local products, but the architect, 
W. D. Johnson, and Dr. Fred P. Batchelder 
of Boston, who has given many helpful sug- 
gestions, were both boys of Stafford. The ex- 
ercises closed with the singing of the Doxology 
and the benediction ty Rev. R. M. D. Adams. 

Supper was served to 142 visiting Masons 
by the Baker chapter, Order of Eastern Star, 
at the Congregational church. 

Former State Treasurer Freeman F. Patten 
was chairman of the general committee of 
Tonic lodge and Fred G. Sanford was secre- 
tary. 


On the third day of the seventh month, 
Rajab 1320, which to the lay mind occurred 
on Friday, June 30, 1911, the Nobles of Pales- 
tine Temple, A. A. O. N. M. S., assembled at 
Masonic Temple, Providence, R. I., and after 
a brief ceremonial session during which vari- 
ous and sundry “sons of ‘the desert” essayed 
to cross the burning sands of the desert to 
find rest and refreshment under the hospitable 
tents of the Nobles. In accordance with the 
usual custom, the ceremonial session was fol- 
lowed by a short street parade when the 
Nobles and “others,” headed by Palestine 
Band, Noble G. G. Bell, leader, and Noble 
Peter Johnson as drum major, and under the 
leadership of Benjamin P. Moulton, Chief 
Marshal, and a corps of aids in immaculate 
white costumes, the boat was then taken to 
Rocky Point, where the party sat down to one 
of Rhode Island's famous clam bakes. After 


dinner the boat was again taken for a sail 
down the bay, during which the Nobles were 
entertained by the efforts of the candidates of 
the day, who according to ancient custom en- 
livened the trip with their efforts to enhance 
the enjoyment of the members. The boat 
arrived at Providence on its return about 10 
o'clock, p. m., and after passing a vote of 
thanks to the committee, the party reluctantly 
broke up and wended their way homeward 
after passing one of the pleasantest days in 
the history of Palestine Temple. 

The committee in charge of the day’s outing 
consisted of Nobles Clarence M. Dunbar, 
George H. Grant, John R. Dennis, Edgar E- 
Lakey, James A. Rogers and Horace E. 
Knowles. 

RBLER 


Past Master John Kneeland is the only sur- 
viving charter member and the oldest living 
past master of Lafayette lodge, Roxbury, 
Mass., which was instituted in 1865. Brother 
Kneeland reached his 90th birthday June 12, 
and celebrated the event by attending the regu- 
lar communication of the lodge. 

Worshipful Master Hall extended his con- 
gratulations to the veteran, who in responding 
indicated that he was still vigorous and could 
enjoy a lodge meeting. He expressed his 
thanks for the kindness that the lodge had 
shown, and felt confident that he would be 
able to visit the lodgeroom many times, for he 
was in excellent spirits. 


Every year on the meeting night immediate- 
ly preceding June 17, King Solomon's Lodge 
of Somerville, Mass., but formerly of Charles- 
town, Mass., devotes itself to perpetuating the 
memory of Maj. Gen. Joseph Warren and his 
brave compatriots who fell at Bunker Hill, 
and that of the founders of the lodge who 
erected the first memorial monument on Bun- 
ker Hill in 1794, 

While all of the occasions have been essen- 
tially patriotic, the program of the last meet- 
ing, June 9, was intensely so, for out of it 
came a magnificent silk flag, the gift of many 
of the members. The presence of two Grand 
Army men, who give allegiance to the lodge, 
awakened intense enthusiasm. 

As an introduction to the ceremonies Wor- 
shipful Master Bennett related how insep- 
y the name of Gen. Warren was linked 
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with that of Masonry, and he alluded to the 
increasing importance of the annual observ- 
ance by the lodge. There was a patriotic ora- 
tion Ly the lodge chaplain, Rev. Francis A. 
Gray. He considered that the chief pillar of 
the American republic is patriotism and the 
other is justice to all, The company heard 
some bright stories by Past Master Edwin D. 
Sibley on the homely side of life. The joy 
Was greatly enhanced by the music of the 
band of Orient council, R. and S. M., of which 
rgent is leader. “Hail Columbia” 
: were sung by the lodge with 
band accompaniment. 


and 


By reason of the appointment of former 
Governor Guild to the post of Ambassador to 
Russia, some important Masonic changes have 
come about. The former governor has long 
heen prominent in Masonic circles and in 
April was re-clected to the head of Boston- 
Lafayette Lodge of Perfection of the Scottish 
Rite. He has since resigned that position and 
John J. Van Valkenburgh of South Framing- 
ham, second in rank, has been advanced to 
the head of the body. Mr. Van Valkenburgh 
is widely known as a balloonist, his latest ex- 
ploit being a Sunday morning trip with 
Charles J. Glidden from Lowell to Topsfield, 


Henry G. Fay, a well known and greatly 
respected member of the Masonic fraterni 
of Massachusetts, died at his home in Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Ile was a past master of Zetland lodge, 
past junior warden of the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts and treasurer of St. Paul’s R.A. 
chapter for many years. He was an honorary 
member of his own lodge and of the Lodge 
of Eleusis and Joseph Webb lodge of Boston 
and of Bethhoran lodge of Brookline, Mass. 
One of his dearest Masonic affiliations was 
the First Worshipful Masters Association of 
Massachusetts, of which he was president in 
1874 

He received his Masonic degrees in Chelsea, 
having heen made a Mason April 25, 1859. He 
dimitted from Star of Bethlehem lodge and 
the Chapter of the Shekinah and united with 
Zetland ledge and St. Paul’s R.A. Chapter, 
Boston. He was knighted in Boston Com- 
mandery WK.T. 


He was born in Southbridge, Mass., April 
1831, but lived in Chelsea, Mass., many 
years. Both his father and a brother occupied 
the Mayor's chair in Chelsea. Brother Fay’s 
relation to Joseph Wekb lodge was very inti- 
mate from its beginning in 1876. During that 
period Brother Fay had the pleasure of pre- 
senting jewels to every past master of the 
lodge, following the master who served first 
under the charter, up to the present incumbent 
of the chair, when the feebleness of Brother 
Fay interrupted the interesting sequence and 
what would have been the seventh presenta- 
tion was conducted by another. 
RRRRR 


Wirn the issue of July 1, 1911, The Free- 
mason of London, England, begins its fifty- 
first volume. There has not been a single 
break in the issue during the past fifty-two 
years. 

We congratulate The Freemason on its 
record, and especially on its dignified and 
helpful influences that have been educating and 
uplifting the craft for many years. We offer 
our hearty wishes for its continued prosper- 
ity. It is worthy of the generous support of 
the craft. 


RVR ze 


Tue 121st annual communication of the 
Grand Lodge of Rhode Island, F. and A. M., 
was held Monday, May 15, at Providence, R. L, 
in Masonic Temple, with a large number of 
members on hand. The reports of the retiring 
officers and different committees occupied the 
early hours and at 12 o'clock the annual elec- 
tion of officers was held. Lunch was served 
at the close of the election. 

The following officers were elected: Grand 
Master—James B. Gay, Providence; deputy 
grand master—Wendell R. Davis, Bristol; 
senior grand warden—John F. Clark, Valley 
Falls; junior grand warden—J. Fred Parker, 
Providence; grand treasurer—William  R. 
Greene, Providence; grand secretary—S. Pen- 
rose Williams, Providence; first district depu- 
ty grand master—John A. Tillotson, Provi- 
dence; second district deputy grand master— 
Reuben S. Bemis, Providence; third district 
deputy grand master—John F. Oldham, Paw- 
tucket: fourth district deputy grand master— 
Wilkur A. Scott, Providence; fifth district 
deputy grand master—E. Tudor Gross, Provi- 
dence; grand chaplain—Rev. Charles A. 


Deueld, Woonsocket; senior grand deacon— 
John P. Farnsworth, Providence; junior grand 
deacon—Walter E. Munroe, Bristol; senior 
grand steward—Albert H. Humes, Pawtucket ; 
Junior grand steward—George H. Curtis, East 
Providence; grand marshal—Norris C. Abbott, 
Providence; grand sword hearer—Frederic C, 
Cady, Riverside; grand pursuivant—How- 
ard V. Allen, East Greenwich; grand lecturer 
—Frederick E. Leonard, Central Falls; grand 
musical director—Irving P. Irons, Providence; 
grand tyler—C, Henry Alexander, Providence, 
BRR 

The 33rd Annual Communication of Red- 
wood Lodge, Providence, R. I., was held June 
12, Felix V. Hoffman was elected worshipful 
master, 


Among those present were Grand Master 


James B, Gay, several of the Grand officers’ 


and many guests from other lodges in the 
State. Wilbur A, Scott, district deputy of 
the Fourth Masonic district, installed the offi- 
cers and was assisted by Arthur H. Newell 
of Barney Merry Lodge of Pawtucket as 
master of ceremonies, 

A pleasant feature was tl 
a Maste 
Hawes, 


ae he presentation of 
"s Jewel to Worshipful James iA. 
oe ae i oe concluded a successful 
Tne Setar ae some Masonic charm to 
Seen eet teh Hee Moir, who as senior 
ie Toda : ed a arge class the past year. 

Presented the jewel to Worshipful 
James A, Hawes and his class was the donor 
of the gift to Junior Warden Moir. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 

year resulted as follows: Worshipful Master 
—Felix V. Hoffman, senior warden—Benja- 
min I. Pierce, junior warden—George Moir, 
treasurer—Worshipful William H. T. Mosley, 
1aplain—Worshipful Eugene H. Lincoln, sen- 
jor deacon—Charles L. Butler, Jr., junior dea- 
con—Arthur J. Taylor, senior steward—Sam- 
uel E, Lincoln, junior steward—Herbert B. 
‘Caffrey, marshal—Bernard Boas, sentinel— 
Henry F. Baldwin, musical director—Wor- 
shipful Earl H. Leavitt, tyler—Right Wor- 
shipful C. Henry Alexander. 
After the mecting everyone repaired to the 
banquet hall, which was tastefully decorated 
with brilliant streamers and delicately colored 
ectric lights. A big electric “R”’ was sus- 
pended from the side of the room, Silent 
homage was done the dead of the lodge dur- 
ing the banquet. 
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NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN 


There were upward of 200 members pres- 
ent and an orchestra under the direction of 
Brother A. L. Intlehouse rendered popular 
selections during the evening. 

A handsome program was provided with 
pictures of the retiring and the new master 
and the new senior warden. 


RRRR 


Tue Royal Arch Chapter of the Shekinah, 
Chelsea, Mass., is keeping up its social rela- 
tions with companions of the rite across the 
line with unabated ardor. At the invitation 
of Union Royal Arch Chapter of Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, a delegation of companions of 
Shekinah left Boston, Saturday, June 18. Ar- 
riving at Yarmouth they were met by their 
host and escorted to the Grand Hotel for 
breakfast. Following this every possible at- 
tention was shown the visitors, they were 
feasted and entertained and given carriage 
rides through delightful scenes including the 
historical spots in the land of Evangeline. 
They visited Halifax, where the Grand Lodge 
was in session, and were introduced to the 
Grand Master who gave them a cordial wel- 
come. In Halifax they had an opportunity to 
witness the grand parade in honor of the 
coronation of King George of Great Britain. 
The pleasure of the trip was largely due to 
Past High Priest Alfred Anderson, who was 
in full charge of the trip. 


RRR 


Frank E. Buxton, worshipful master, and 
Joseph W. Hodgkins, associate chaplain of 
Mt. Lebanon lodge, Boston, are making a 
short trip abroad, 

The first point of interest will be Dresden, 
where Lawrence B. Flint, junior warden of 
the same lodge, is making a prolonged stay. 


Rw ww 
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THe thirty-seventh annual session of the 
Imperial Council of the Mystic Shrine was 
opened at Rochester, New York, Tuesday, 


July 11. A large number of members were 
present. 


Imperial Recorder Benjamin W. Rowell re- 
ported a net gain of 10,625 members. The 
membership is 173,000, 

Imperial Potentate Fred (A, Hine presented 
a lengthy report of the doings of the year. 
As a reason for the existence of the Shrine 
he says: 


| 


NOTE AND COMMENT 3T7 


“Masonry is splendid in its seriousness, and 
it needed only the touch of good, clean fun 
at the end which the Shrine has given it, 
to make it what it is today, the most perfect 
fraternal organization, that the world has ever 
seen. And Masonry did not have that touch, 
which anyone can see, who will take the 
trouble to read its history during the past 
forty-five years.” 


The Imperial Potentate after referring to 
the difficulty of securing accommodations for 
the large number who desire to attend the 
annual meeting said: 


“It has occurred to me as this condition 
exists, and as there is no reason for evading 
the situation, that 1 would recommend the 
appointment of a committee of three to in- 
vestigate and report at our next annual ses- 
sion the feasibility of buying, say 5,000 acres 
of wooded land centrally located, for instance 
in the Green Bay country or on Lake Supe- 
rior, on a line of railroad not too far from 
the main lines of travel, where there is good 
fishing, boating and hunting; have a drill 
ground cleared with plenty of reviewing 
stands, baseball grounds, croquet grounds, ten- 
nis courts, golf grounds, etc, ete. Build a 
convention hall with seating capacity for 750 
and plenty of committee rooms (one story). 
A ball and banquet hall, which can be divided, 
but in which when all opened several thousand 
‘could dance (one story). A hotel of ade- 
quate proportions. Give to each Shrine 10 
acres on condition that they continue to obey 
the laws of the Imperial Council, on which 
they could build their own headquarters, and 
probably vie with each other as to the beauty 
of their respective places. Give to each Shriner 
on the same condition an acre of ground if 
they will build a $1,000 bungalow. Have 
automobile drives through our property, and 
when we have good roads all over North 
America, five years from now, can you imag- 
ine how many will make the trip to Mecca 
in their machines each year? And, mind 
you, it is not to stay three or four days only, 
but make it a place to go to any and all 
times of the year. You can have a place 
where you can go any time and know you 
are with friends. Each Temple would save 
enough in hotel bills, ete, in two years to pay 
for their headquarters. Tt would be truly 

the Mecea of the Mystic Shrine. Some local- 


ities might be glad to donate the land for 
such a purpose, 

The following officers were elected at the 
session on Wednesday: 

John Frank Treat, Fargo, N. D., imperial 
potentate; William J. Cunningham, Baltimore, 
imperial deputy potentate; W. W. Irwin, 
Wheeling, W. Va., imperial chief rabban; 
Frederick R. Smith, Rochester, imperial as- 
sistant rakban; J. Putnam Stevens, Portland, 
Me., imperial high priest and prophet; H. F. 
Niedringhaus, Jr., St. Louis, imperial oriental 
guide; W. S. Brown, Pittsburg, imperial 
treasurer; B. W. Rowell, Boston, imperial 
recorder; Charles E. Ovenshire, Minneapolis, 
imperial first ceremonial master; W. Free- 
land Kendrick, Philadelphia, imperial mar- 
shal; Ellis L. Garretson, Tacoma, imperial 
captain of guards; William J. Matthews, New 
York, imperial outer guard. 

The next annual session will be at Los 
Angeles, Cal., on the first Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday of May, 1912. 
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We are pleased to see our subscription list 
grow—, we are more pleased if our sub- 
scribers like the Craftsman, and when some 
of the brethren write to us with words of 
approbation we have still another source of 
pleasure. A district deputy grand master of 
Massachusetts writes us: “I want you to feel 
that T appreciate your effort to enlighten the 
brethren of the great institution of which we 


are members 

Another brother, one of our earliest sup- 
porters in New Hampshire, in a business let- 
ter says: “Iam much interested in the Crafts- 
man and hope to see it continue to prosper.” 


Grorce L. Baxter of John Abbott lodge, 
Somerviile R. A. Chapter and Coeur de Lion 
Commandery has resigned his position as 
principal of Somerville Latin High School. 
Brother Baxter has been identified with the 
Somerville Latin High School for 40 years 
and it was only at his most ardent request 
that his resignation was accepted. At an 
informal reception held in the Latin High 
School, Brother Baxter bade farewell to more 
than 800 friends and alumni of the Somerville 
Latin High School. Brother Baxter will re- 
tire from active professional life. 


ALL SORTS 


Our cares are all today, our joys are all 
today ; 
And in one little word, our life, what is it 
but today? 
—Tupper. 


The solemnity of the meeting was somewhat 
disturbed when the eloquent young theologian 
Pictured in glowing words the selfishness of 
men who spent their evenings at the club, 
leaving their wives in loneliness at home. 

“Think, my hearers,” said he, “of a poor 
neglected wife, all alone in the great dreary 
house, rocking the cradle of her sleeping 
babe with one foot and wiping away her 
tears with the other.” 


“Dear Clara,” wrote the young man, “par- 
don me, but I'm getting so forgetful. I pro- 
Posed to you last night, but really forget 
whether you said yes or no,” 

“Dear Will,” she replied by note, “so glad 
to hear from you, 
one | t 
it wa 


I know I said ‘ng’ to some 
ast night, but I had forgotten just who 
"—London Opinion. 


A merchant about seven years in arrears to 
a Smithville paper was dying. The editor 
dropped in to see him. 

“How do you feel?” asked the pencil pusher. 

“All looks bright before me,” gasped the 
subscriber.” 

“IT thought so,” replied the editor, “you'll 
see the blaze in about ten minutes.” 


“What was happiest moment of your life?” 
asked the sweet girl. 

“The happiest moment of my life,” an- 
swered the old bachelor, “was when the jewel- 
ler took back an engagement ring and gave 
me sleeve links in  exchange.”—Canadian 
Courier. 


He—Good-night dear. We must not kiss or 
you would take my cold. 

She—Never mind—-I can pass it on.—Lon- 
don Opinion. 
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August brings the sheaves of corn; 
Then the harvest home is borne. 


—Sara Coleridge. 


Doctor—What your husband needs, Mrs. 
Naggett, is a complete rest. I have prescribed 
a sleeping draught. 

Mrs. ggett—Very well, doctor; when 
shall I give it to him? 

Doctor—Don’t give it to him at all. Take 
it yourself !—The Throne, ' 


Hobbs—Any poultry, fruit or live stock on 
your place, Dokbs? 

Dobbs—Yes, an old hen of an aunt, a mule 
of a nephew and two “peaches” who are visit- 
ing my wife. 


“Well, in spite of our doctrinal differences,” 
says the Presbyterian, “we will all be together 
in heaven.” 


"Ye 


says the Methodist, “let us hope 


that we shall all meet there and nevermore 
walk separate ways.” 
“Ah,” says the Congregationalist, “how 


blessed is it to think that we shall all be a 
band of brethren up there—all 
wings and—” 

“All of us except the Baptists,” interrupts 
the Unitarian; “they'll have fins.” 


of us with 


lim—I would like to make a proposal to 
you— 

ler—I’m awfully sorry, but I’m— 
lim—That we go get some ice cream. 
Her—Oh, I'd be delighted— 


Him—Some warm evening next summer. 


——————— 


Jugald was ill, and his friend Donald, took 
a bottle of Whiskey to him. Donald gave 
the invalid one glass and said: 
“Yell: get anither yin in the mornin?” 
About five minutes elapsed, and then Dugald 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“Ye'd better let me hae the ither noo, 


Donal’; ye hear o’ sae mony sudden deaths 
nooadays.”—Tit Bits. 
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“ENCLOSED FIND CHECK” 


These three words are among the sweetest in our great English vocabulary. 
They carry with them prestige and an impression of prosperity, not so easily gained: 
in any other direction. 

And yet there are many people who do not avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to pay their bills with checks drawn on a reputable and conservative bank- 
ing ‘institution. ; 

The Lincoln Trust Co. welcomes small or large accounts, and affords its. 
clients every facility for transacting their business by the most modern approved 
methods. f : . 

It is not a difficult matter to arrange a checking account with the Lincolm 


_ |INCOLN [RUST G; 


12 High St. Junction of Summer Boston 


EDWARD P. HATCH 
Acting President 


CLIFFORD B. WHITNEY 
Treasurer 


FRANCIS H. BURRAGE: 
Assistant Secretary 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
SURPLUS, $2,500,000 


Furnishes Bonds as Follows: 


PROBATE 
INSOLVENCY 
JUDICIAL 
FIDELITY 
MISCELLANEOUS 


i. Philbrick, Manager 


89 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone 2590 Main 
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Answering 


HE UNITED SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY is one of New 
England’s most important industries and one that we may well 


point to with the finger of pride. 

The Company was organized February 7th, 1899. The Company's 
plant at Beverly is one of the model factories of the world. The 
buildings, twelve in number, all connected by wings, are fireproof, and they 
were the first of considerable size, in the United States, to be constructed of 
reinforced concrete. One of the manufacturing buildings is 1,020 feet long. 
The others are 820 feet in length, and each is 60 feet wide and of four floors. 
A tour of all the factory floors means more than six miles. The buildings 
tront on well-kept lawns and are surrounded by acres of land under advanced 
cultivation. They are approached by long driveways of macadam. The 
property of the Company extends back into the countryside over an area of 
800 acres. The Company employs 5000 people at Beverly. The wages paid 
are higher than in any other industrial community in Massachusetts. The 
measures taken for the safety, comfort and happiness are not surpassed by 
any concern in the world. The welfare work at the Beverly factory has made 
the factory an example and model for all other factories in the United States. 
The wheels of the machinery are turning six days a week and often five nights 
a week. The Company's own railroad yard receives from the factory doors 
the great volume of shoe machinery manufactured and ready for shipment 
and all of the supplies are handled to the factory over the private line. The 
total number of shoe manufacturing machines shipped from Beverly each year 
exceeds 25,000. Each machine does the work of one to a dozen men, and 
there are about 300 different machines. The Company today jis the “Key 
Stone” of a most prosperous lindustry of world wide scope. The interests 
of the Company extend to every civilized country. Its machines in the 

United States alone represent a sales value of nearly $40,000,000. 


NOT A MONOPOLY OF BUSINESS. 


There are makers of shoe machinery who carry on a successful business 


each in his own line and who have machines in factories side by side with 
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uestions 


those which the United Shoe Machinery Company has supplied. The ma- 


chines which stitch together the pieces of the uppers of the shoes are all 


obtained elsewhere. There are shoe factories in the United States of consider- 


-able size which use only a few of the Company's machines. 


ANY MANUFACTURER is at liberty to lease the two most important 
machines made by the Company—the Goodyear Welting Machines and the 
Goodyear Stitching Machine—without being obliged to lease or buy anything 
else from the Company and without being obliged to use any other of the 
several hundred machines which the Company makes. Manufacturers in the 
United States have not suffered from the operations of the Company abroad. 
There has not been a time since the Company was organized when foreign 
manufacturers got their machines on better terms than the terms received 
by manufacturers at home. The small manufacturer gets precisely the same 
terms as the large manufacturer; there can be no such thing as a Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Trust so long as the Royalty system prevails and so long as 
manufacturers do not receive discriminating rebates. 

SHOES ARE LESS COSTLY than they would be if it were not for 
the organization and metheds of the United Shoe Machinery Company. The 
item of machinery is the only important item in the cost in making a shoe 
which has not increased during the twelve years since the Company was 
formed. The Company gives terms to all shoe manufacturers which enable 
the manufacturer to equip his factory with a greater variety of the most 
advanced type of machines than was possible at the time of the organization 
of the Company and at a lower cost to him per pair of shoes than he was 
called upon to pay at that time for the use of fewer machines. The shoe manu- 
facturer pays less per pair of shoes for his machinery equipment than ever 
before although the cost of leather and labor and almost everything about 
a shoe which the Company does not provide is higher; and the Company 
itself in most instances pays more for what it has to buy. From the beginning 


the Company has consistently followed this policy; to furnish a better service 


and equipment year by year at a constantly diminishing expense to its lessees. 
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R. FRANK A. MARSTON formerly of 


MARSTON COAL COMPANY is now Lundin Gymnasium and Baths 


associated with the METROPOLITAN Formerly 
COAL COMPANY, 20 Exchange Place, Tel. 
Main 4640, where he is in a position to give his 
personal attention to all orders received by him. 


ALLEN GYMNASIUM 
42-44 St. BotolphSt. Tel. B.B. 2572 


For Women and Children 


SWIMMING CLASS 
Robert E. Take SWIMMING lessons now and be an 


I u rn e r expert swimmer when vacation comes. 
Lessons private or in classes during day or 


i i 3 evening. 
si: € hiropodist + Private lessons $1.50, or 10 for $12 
Class lessons $1.00, or 12 for $10 


Special rate of $6 for 10 lessons for those 
forming class of four. 


DANCING CLASS 
Twoa Week . . $3.00 a Month 


FENCING IN CLASS 
Two a Week . . $6.00 a Month 
TENNIS 75 cents a_ lesson. 
- - $1.50 


Gym open at all hours for private lessons. 


SWIMMING POOL AND _ BATHS open 
day and evening. Send for circular. 


ADOLPH S. LUNDIN, Prop. 


Scientific, Antiseptic 
Treatment for Foot 
Troubles. Lady Atten- 
dant. Manicure and 
Facial Treatment. 
Telephone, Ox. 1545-4 
Hotel Pelham 
BOSTON 
Suite 202 


Established 1849. Telephone, Oxford 666. 
LEWIS JONES & SON 


UNDERTAKERS 
No. 50 LAGRANGE STREET 
Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guaranteed 
Fmbealming. Entire buflding, containing every 
facility, devoted to our business. No Charge for 
Chapel. 


Don’t Pay it All to Undertakers 


What Tobin Service Means to the People 


My Charge for a $175 Funeral is 
SEVENTY - FIVE DOLLARS 


Phone Calls Answered Immediately Anywhere in BOSTON or SUBURBS 
BY AUTO SERVICE, DAY OR NIGHT, WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGES 


A large business at a small margin of profit enables us to take this 
attitude against the hundreds of undertakers who thrive on a few funerals a 
year by charging for WOODEN BOXES WHAT PIANOS SELL FOR. 

Families in bereavement are cared for by funeral directors who are men 
of their own denomination. Office open day and night. Deserving poor will be 
extended every courtesy on their own recommendation. TOBIN SERVICE was 
the first in New England to undermine the undertakers’ high standard of prices. 


E. G. TOBIN, Undertaker 
8 Belvidere St., Cor. Mass. Ave. 


Near Boylston Street Phone Back Bay 3383 
BRANCH: 396 BROADWAY, SOUTH BOSTON. 


All Private Lessons . 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Metropolitan Advantages of Every Kind 
LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN, LL.D., President 


College of Liberal Arts Opens September 21. New Building. Enlarged Facilities 


in Laboratories, Libraries, Gymnasium, etc. Next door 
to Public Library in Copley Square. Address, The Dean, 
W. M. Warren, Ph.D., 688 Boylston Street. 


Opens September 26. National reputation for scholarly 
standards and high quality of service rendered by its 
graduates. Address, The Acting Dean, Hon. A. R. Weed, 
Ashburton Place. 


School of Law 


Opens October 4. A $250,000 addition this year in hos- 
pital equipment for clinical research. Address, The Dean, 
J. P. Sutherland, M.D., 80 East Concord Street. 


School of Medicine 


Opens September 21. One of the oldest and largest in 
America, with world-wide reputation. Address, The Dean, 
Rey. L. J. Birney, D.D., 72 Mt. Vernon Street. 


School of Theology 


Opens September 21. A ‘‘School of All Sciences’’ which 
“*crowns and unifies the entire University.’ Address, The 
Acting Dean, J. B. Coit, Ph. D., 688 Boylston Street. 


Graduate Department 


“No Three O'clock Fatigue” 


The quiet, unruffled, self-poised operator, whose 
work is always on time—the one who shows no 
trace of ‘‘nerves”’ at the end of her day’s work— 
finds in one of the exclusive features of the 
Monarch Typewriter her greatest aid to prompt- 
ness and assurance against ‘3 o’clock fatigue.’’ 
That feature is 


onarch 
Light Touch 


Tg a Send for Monarch Literature. 
Learn the m 

be convinced th 
tell you about it 


any reasons for Monarch superiority. Then try the Monarch, and 
at Monarch merit rests in the machine itself, not merely in what we 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 
67 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Executive Offices, 300 Broadway, New York 
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New [ngland 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC——— 


Founded 1853 


Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


Term Opens September 21, 1911 


No school in this country can contribute as much toward a 
musical education as the New England Conservatory of Music. A 
steady growth of over fifty years has made it rich in experience, 
and it fis everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped 
school in America. Its complete organization, its imposing Con- 
servatory building and splendid equipment, and the new Residence 
building offer exceptional facilities for students. Situated in Boston, 
the acknowledged music centre of America, it affords pupils the 
environment and atmosphere so necessary to a musical education. 

Every department under special masters. The student’s capacity 
sets the only limitation to his progress. The reciprocal relations 
established with Harvard University afford pupils special advantages 
for literary study. 

Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal De- 
partment, graduates are much in demand as teachers and musicians. 

The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the oppor- 
tunities of ensemble practice and appearing before audiences, and the 


daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 


For particulars and year book, address 


RALPH Le. FLANDERS, Manager 
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EMERSON COLLEGE 
OF ORATORY 


The Largest School of Oratory in America 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


i) 


The Emerson College of Oratory, of Boston, is chartered by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and has a larger number of teachers 
and pupils than any similar institution in the United States. 


Fall Term Opens September 25 


Thorough Courses in English Literature, Pedagogy, Rhetoric, 
Dramatic Art, Physiology, and Physical Culture, Lectures, Readings 
and Recitals. |The complete course qualifies students io become 
professors and teachers of Elocution and Oratory in institutions of 
learning, as well as to become public readers. Its graduates are 
occupying fine positions in schools and colleges in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


Summer and Evening Sessions 


AQ 
e¥o 


For Catalogue and further information address: 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


Huntington Chambers -- Huntington Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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F YOU anticipate a change in your 
banking relations, or are about 
— —————_ {o start a new business; if you are 
thinking of opening a checking 
or a special account, you will find every convenience at 
THE EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY. This institution 
offers absolute security, modern business methods, prompt 
decisions and cordial co-operations. 


Our Directors are among the leading business men of Boston. 


You are invited to inspect our New Banking Rooms at 
21 Milk Street. 


— 


Our Branch located at 124 Boylston Street, is close to the 


Masonic Temple, in a new centre of a com- 
mercial thorough-fare. Small accounts are cordially welcomed. 
A special feature to our Savings Department is that your money 
goes on interest the last day of each month—12 commencement 
interest days. Authorized by law to act as financial agent, 
trustee or administrator. ; 


New Safe Deposit Vaults fris'* farers, Mort 


gages, Securities and 
Bank Books will be absolutely safe when kept in our modern fire 
and burglar proof vault. The knowledge that your valuables are 
safe beyond any possibility of loss or damage is worth the 100% 
protection which we offer you. 


Exchange ‘Trust Company 


21 Milk Street - 124 Boylston Street 
BOSTON 
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HOTEL PRESTON 


AND COTTAGES 


BEACH BLUFF, MASSACHUSETTS 


**The Ideal Location of the North Shore” 


Open June 20th to September 10th 


OCATED amidst surroundings of quiet elegance and a 
combination of Seashore and Country Scenery, The 
PRESTON is pre-eminently 
The “IDEAL RESORT 7 , 
HOTEL.’’ Modern equipment which Pi a 
includes long distance telephones in all 
apartments, intelligent ser- 
vice and a cuisine of excel- He 
lence under supervision of an 3 
experienced Caterer. 
Every summer 
pastime. Music 
by members of 
‘Boston Sym- 
phony Orches- 
tra Fully Equip- 
ped garage and 
stable under 
hotel manage- 
ment. 
For diagram fof 
rooms and 
booklet address 


Management of J. A. SHERRARD, Proprietor 


Post Office, Beach Bluff, Mass. 


Telephone, Lynn 8460 
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Condensed Statement at Close of Business 
June 22, 1911 


RESOURCES 
Time Loan $40,025,839.72 
Demand Loan . seeee+ 13,070,510.66 | 
Stocks and Bonds .. 8,065,987.31 K 
Banking House 2,850,000.00 f 
Exchanges and due from Banks... 25,390,823.99 j 
12,295,520.58 


$101,698,682.26 


UIABILITIES 
Capital $ 3,500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits. .. 5,854,893.14 
Circulation ....,. Oise artes on 849,247.50 
United States Bond Account ..... 527,000.00 
Reserved for Taxes 95,948.39 
Deposits 90,871,593.23 


CENTRAL $101,698,682.26 
Accounts of Merchants, Individuals, Trustees, 


LOCATION Partnerships and Corporations invited. All rea- 


sonable banking facilities extended to our cus- 
tomers. 


TSE TED 


S.S. FRANCONIA (18150 tons) 
SAILS JULY 25, AUGUST 22, 


Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool SEPTEMBER 19 


Gymnasium, Ball Room, Veranda Cafe, Lounge, Dining Room 
with small tables and movable arm chairs 


THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., Lt., 126 State St., Boston 
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